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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
HE “Schleswig Holstein match” is fairly ablaze at last; 
and Europe waits to see how far the flame is likely to 
spread. If the war which has already broken out were a 
new war, or if it were waging between two well-defined, 
easily recognizable, and equally responsible combatants, the 
horoscope of the immediate future might be more reasonably 
and probably cast than it now can be. But a war between 
Denmark and Germany is now, as it was in 1848 and in 1852, 
a war between a fact and a fiction. Denmark exists, un- 
doubtedly, a small, concentrated, sturdy little Scandinavian 
power, strong in an ancient nationality, in a high-spirited 
people, and in the complicated relations which make the 
maintenance of its integrity important to the great powers 

of the North and West, to England, and to Russia. 

The antagonist of Denmark is a chaos, a dream, one might 
say a sort of national nightmare. The Germans before 
whom the Danes have abandoned the Duchy of Schleswig 
in 1864 as they abandoned it in 1848, retreating now as they 
retreated then, with military honors, after gallantly maintain- 
ing the contest against superior numbers, are not Germans 
now and were not Germans then. Now as then, indeed, they 
carry with them the imperial flag of that ideal German Empire 
which has been so long and so noisily making, but is 
now no nearer to being made, it would seem, than is the 
Cathedral of Cologne to being completed. Now as then 
they open fire upon their Scandinavian neighbors at the 
order and in the name of the German Diet. But now, as then, 
they do this not in their capacity of Germans acting for the 
race, but in their quality of Austrians and Prussians obeying 
the governments of Austria and Prussia. 

Still less indeed in 1864 than in 1848 can the German inva- 
sion of Denmark be said to be German. The German Diet 
protests now against the attitude of Austria and Prussia, 
almost as loudly as Denmark protests against the attitude 
of the German Diet. The lesser states of Germany, indeed, 
and the masses of the German population, even in Prussia 
and Austria, certainly at least in Prussia,are almost prepared 
to make the interference of those great German powers the 
occasion of a domestic revolution. 

Out of such a whirlpool of confused and contradictory 
policies, what may, or rather what may not, be evolved? The 
Danes know distinctly why and for what they are fighting. 
They believe their national rights to be invaded, and their 
national honor to be compromised by the overbearing action 
of Germany. They understand that the loss of Schleswig and 
Holstein, while it curtails their own commerce and reduces 
their importance in the family of nations, will open to 
Germany a fairer prospect of naval power and maritime devel- 
opment than that disjointed and incoherent “nationality” has 
ever yet enjoyed. They know that neither Russia nor Eng- 
land cares to see the keys of the Baltic and the North Sea 
virtually transferred with these provinces from a keeping of 
a state of the third rank to that of a possible great power of 
the first rank. The part of the Danes is thus traced out for 
them plainly enough. They have simply to do now what 
they did in 1848, to imitate the military policy which has 
made one of our armies so triumphant in the West, to fall 

back within range of their gunboats and their navy, hold 
their own, and leave their antagonists to labor at settling 





among themselves the question of their own objects, until 


the intervention of Europe shall again become a European 
necessity. 

If it were possible for any state to rely upon the action 
of Great Britain, the Danes might have departed from this 
attitude and assumed a bolder initiative, for nothing could 
have been more fierce or provocative than the language 
used by the pacific Earl Russell to Germany in his attempt 
to avert the execution of the Federal German decree which 
has brought things to their present pass. One would have 
said that the most courteous of British statesmen was in 
such a rage at the idea of war as to be ready to go to war 
to prevent it. But the fanaticism of Earl Russell is prudent 
even to the verge of imprudence. As in the case of Poland, 
so again in the case of Denmark, he has made haste to dis- 
own his swelling words. He will do anything for the Danes 
excepting to fight for them. He has exasperated the Ger- 
mans into a positive desire to fight, not Denmark alone, but 
England, and he now seeks to appease this exasperation by 
protesting that he will not fight anybody upon any terms. 
If Germany were at one in her purposes, their course would 
necessarily precipitate the most extreme measures on her 
part, precisely as the previous course of Earl Russell would 
have led to the most extreme measures on the part of Den- 
mark had Denmark been hasty enough to take the English 
Secretary at his word. 

As things actually are, the policy of the English govern- 
ment has simply destroyed the weight of England’s counsels 
in the difficulty, without in the least opening the way to any 
solution either in favor of Denmark or of the Germans. 

Fortunately for the peace of Europe, meanwhile, the 
great .erman powers, Austria and Prussia, can neither act 
cordially together, nor lend themselves implicitly to the 
movement of the German people, nor assume even with the 
German people the decisive settlement of the question 
without a perpetual and paralyzing consideration of the 
possible policy of the two mighty empires which for the 
present seem content to stand calmly by and contemplate if 
they do not enjoy the imbroglio. Whatever war involves 
the appearance of French and Russian armies in Germany, 
threatens Venetia for the Austrians, and troubles the peace 
of Berlin with Visions of the Rhenish Confederation and the 
“natural boundaries of France.” Anything is better than 
the hazard of the conjunction of an Alexander and a Napo- 
leon in arms to arrange the balance of Continental power. 

Such being the posture of affairs, the balance of proba- 
bilities must just at present be held to be decidedly in favor 
of the preservation of the general peace in Europe and of 
the eventful and not very remote settlement of this Dano- 
German confusion, with sundry other confusions, through 
such a Congress of Europe as Napoleon six weeks ago 
urged upon the European governments, and as Earl Russell 
then held to be idle and uncalled for. Any one of a dozen 
accidents of course may at a moment’s notice sweep these 
probabilities before a blaze of world-wide war. A decisive 
German victory over the Danes on the soil of Denmark 
proper, to which the Danish army has now withdrawn, a 
positive outbreak of German revolutionism against the greater 
German sovereigns, might bring this about. But the chances 
are numerously against the coming to pass of either of 
these contingencies, and the interest of the third, like that 
of the first and the second act of the Schleswig-Holstein 
waz, “ill be confined, we opine, to the concern with which 
civilization must contemplate an unnecessary waste of gal- 
lant human lives in a sanguinary tournament, the decision 
of which should have begun where it must visibly end, not 
in the camp but in the cabinet. 








THE COMMON COUNCIL CAROUSAL. 


0° some unimportant and easily neglected page of our 
municipal history let it be recorded that on the 22d of 
February, in 1864, year of the nation’s trouble, assembled for 
bombast and carousal the Common Council of New York. 
From housetops and public buildings the stars and stripes 
were waving with the morning sun, and this was well. 
Trinity sent forth her chimings at midday, and this was 
well. Salutes and pyrotechnic displays ‘gave token of a 
sacred anniversary, and this was well. Ever be the honored 





rites observed in like manner, and ever may the hearts of 
our countrymen be true to the memory of the great framer 
of our Government. 

But when the Common Council of New York, with cool 
satisfaction, took their way to the most extravagant banquet- 
hall in the country, and with mutual admiration, dissipation, 
and disgraceful carousal, gorged themselves at the people’s 
expense, and disgorged themselves of meaningless toasts 
and words of flattery, good citizens and loyal men every- 
where were led to inquire if indeed this be all that is left of 
national sympathy, and if this is all that there is of love for 
Washington in the metropolis of the land. 

It were well to draw a veil over the festivities of that 
evening. Men placed in power ata time when every honest 
heart is anxious for the common weal, drawing from the 
common treasury to satisfy their personal tastes and plea- 
sures, and this under the guise of celebrating a sacred 
anniversary! Men who are called upon to swell the ranks 
of a decimated army by wise official action and by prudent 
disposition of the public money, regaling their selfish selves 
with the costliest viands, and throwing over the board 
banter and jest too disgraceful for a concert-saloon! And 
this in times of trouble and tears and sorrow, when money 
is too dear and men too precious to be thrown away in 
glorifying official magnates. Strange love of country— 
amazing devotion to the memory of the great and good! 

And when the worthy head of the city government, who 
could not conscientiously allow himself to be present at 
such heartless carousals, was assailed by an ex-official 
whose conscience was not so sensitive to patriotic impulses, 
how much more to be remembered was the written record 
of the former, full and rich with sincerity such as the 
nation calls for in these hours of trembling and fear, than 
the brazen attack of the latter around the bacchanal board. 
Honored be the hearty sympathy with Government breathed 
in the genial, honest words of Mayor Gunther! A hundred 
feasts at Delmonico’s, with all their splendor and homage, 
could not make for him so large a place in the esteem of the 
people. The officials that did disgrace themselves on that 
occasion have done nothing to prove their devotion to 
country, or Washington, or anything that is dignified, 
manly, and true. They rather caught with disgusting 
eagerness at the chance offered for personal benefit, and 
but for the bold stand of their superior, the whole might 
have passed over without note and comment. 

Is it not time that these black lines in our municipal 
record should be erased? Have we not learned enough of 
the national interests and the responsibilities of officials to 
know that feasting is not necessarily consecration to all that 
is good and true in our law and liberty? Must we every 
year be disgusted with the gluttony of aldermanic prosti- 
tutes? Shall we not bave a higher type of memorial festiv- 
ity, a truer regard for the public weal, and more of that 
honest sympathy with the municipal and general welfare 
which is betokened in the welcome word of Mayor Guniher? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


OLD is ‘up, so therefore are foreign articles of luxury of 
every description; yet the season opens actively, the 
demand is not lessened, the importations still reach a high 
figure, and the prospects are bright for a prosperous spring 
trade. March, to be sure, rarely heralds spring except in the 
almanac. Heavy furs and wrappings hold their own upon 
the promenade not only through this stormy month, but 
frequently far on in capricious April; but notwithstanding 
this, there is an idea, an expectation of warmth, of change, 
which renders the tedium of even these months of weary 
waiting endurable. 

Moreover, if cloth and velvet, rusty in the light of the 
brightening sun, still hold their place in the street, they are 
superseded on the shelves of the shops and in the radiant 
windows. A confident assertion that softness and beauty is 
shortly to take the place of the cold, hard, and arid, is con- 
tained in the delicacy of the colors glistening from silk, 
modestly peering out from the pretty cambrics, and more 


| showily displaying themselves in the gay summer organdies 
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which already tempt those whoadmire these light, diaphanous | green, frequently brought into conjunction, and the lighter 


textures. 

Passing from one establishment to another, and glancing 
here and there at these spring unfoldings, we discover there 
is little of real novelty to give opportunity for a paragraph ; 
but there is freshness, revivals of familiar objects, many old 
friends under new names, and a certainty of prices that will 
make the majority of buyers thankful for what they can get, 
rather than anxious for what they would have. 

With the opening of spring there is a certainty of a fever 
in one direction, and that is “plaid.” In Paris and London 
it has had its day, and is fast being discarded ; but here it 
is only just making its appearance, and the evidences all go 
to show that for some time to come New York will be a 
moving checker-board during promenading hours. 


Now, neither a combination of colors like that which goes 
to form the majority of plaids, nor a net-work of one color 
upon another like that which constitutes a “check,” are 
in themselves disagreeable ; on the contrary, they are some- 
times very pretty and attractive. Nevertheless, we con- 
template the prevalence of the plaid fever with infinite 
dread, and look forward to the brick-work and blocks and 
cross-bars and star-spangled-banner effects wjth something 
very nearly resembling horror. For though the taste of the 
cultivated among American ladies is generally quiet and 
subdued, yet there is a class of wealthy underbreds who 
seize with avidity an opportunity for displaying an exag- 
geration of the mode, and will inevitably, and with exquisite 
unconsciousness of its absurdity, array their dumpy figures 
in squares of the very largest pattern and most gorgeous 
color, quite unable to comprehend why it should not be 
perfectly in harmony with the fitness of things for them to 
do so. 

Plaid fabrics, however, in silk, velvet, or wool, will be 
somewhat differently employed here—more as trimming and 
less as garments—than they were in Paris. Round cloaks, 
for instance, in immense red or green and blue blocks, could 
never be popular here, because it is a style with which one 
soon becomes disgusted ; and American women, notwith- 
standing the charges of extravagance, like their cloaks and 
other outside garments of a color and style that will not 
attract observation and will wear a long time. 


The difference observable in this and many other matters 
of French and American fashion show’ how little real reli- 
ance is to be placed on the dry details copied from French 
magazines, by those who wish to be kept au courant of styles 
as they are worn in New York. The difference is not only 
one of national taste, but of national circumstance. 

Abroad, fashion is led by a class to which we have none 
that correspond—the dwellers in courts and palaces, who 
command retinues of trained servants and need not soil the 
edge of their white satin boots with other contact than that 
of a marble floor. Magnificence of dress and personal 
adornment fitting for these would be totally out of place in 
the mistress of a Fifth Avenue mansion, who is tormented 
with four or five undisciplined Norahs and Bridgets and 
Michaels, and who may have to trudge across town and up 
a two-pair-back any morning, when one of the carriage 
horses is lame, to find a seamstress or a “reference” with 
the new cook. 

Ladies who have lived abroad, if they possess the usual 
average of common-sense, reconcile matters with much 
greater ease than the fashionably ambitious who remain at 
home. They,see not only the unfitness, but the impossibility 
of aping regal style and imperial splendor. The compara- 
tively moderate fortunes of even the princes of the republic 
would not suffice for the costliness and variety exhibited in 
the dress of ladies of rank who are obliged to adopt the 
caprices of the court. A single dress in which to appear 
before royalty is so expensive an affair that we have 
known ladies reputed wealthy, and moving in the best 
society at home, to dispense with the honor rather than 
incur the outlay. It is not etiquette to wear the same 
dress in any distinguished circle more than once, and, 
though they may be changed and altered, yet they are rarely 
of a color or fabric to be made useful for the ordinary 
purposes of life. j 


It is clear, then, that it is quite time New York asserted a 
standard of fashion of its own, guided of course by 


shades of gray, ashes of roses, and cream color. 

A charming design in the new spring silk fabrics consists 
of light slender arrows, crossed, and tipped with the new 
blue upon one and green upon the other, on a ground of 
light gray. 

Another has fine intersecting stripes, placed close to- 
gether, of bright blue, crimson, green, orange, and black, 
upon two shades of gray. 

Another has minute crimson and golden bees on a surface 
of delicate lavender. 

And still another offers the glowing contrast of green, 
black, orange, crimson, and blue stripes, so fine as to be 
mere intersecting lines upon a white ground. 

Small figured chene silks in two colors, and also in chintz 
patterns, will be in vogue for those who like quiet and 
durable styles, and checked silks, much larger in the check 
than those of last year, occupy a prominent place. Purple 
and white or black and white constitute the most distin- 
guished combination. 

It is of little use to give descriptions of toilets for this 
month, as no important entertainments are given during 
Lent, and people are generally content to wear their old 
clothes and discuss spring probabilities. 

We may mention, however, a dress of cream-colored 
satin, very rich and lustrous, which was worn upon a re- 
cent occasion, and admitted to be the “ pearl” of the collec- 
tion. The skirt was en traine, and trimmed with a single 
flounce of rich black lace, six inches in depth, which was 
raised on one bide, leaving a space for a series of lace 
bows with ends. A wide sash of lace with double falling 
bows was attached to the back of the corsage, which was 
high and trimmed with lace to represent a pompadour. 
The sleeves also were trimmed with lace, and were open 
partly upon the back, displaying costly lace undersleeves. 
A very rich set of coral, with coral comb, branch, and 
mother of pearl aigrette, were worn with this dress, and 
aided its effect. 

Satin has not been worn so long, that it is receiving all 
the honors due to novelty, and is really so wonderfully be- 
coming in the violets and light creamy shades which are in 
vogue that it may hold its newly acquired position for some 
time to come. 

It may as well be remarked here that in the making of 
dresses every effort is made to impart slenderness to the 
figure, not merely to the waist, but below the waist. Plaits, 
instead of gathers, are altogether employed in the skirt, and 
these are made as flat as possible. Gored skirts produce 
the desired effect, but American ladies do not like gored 
skirts, and therefore a compromise has been effected, which 
gores the further side of each breadth until the back 
breadth is reached, and this is left straight on both sides. 
This arrangement, commencing from the front, gives exactly 
the right depth to the skirt behind. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that bands from ten to 
twelve inches deep are indispensable to each of the under- 
skirts. 

Ordinary walking and house dresses are now almost 
Quaker-like in their appearance of extreme simplicity. 
The sleeves are small and shaped to the arm, and are 
trimmed upon the back with fluting or ruching or pass- 
menterie, and across the top with straps, epaulets, or a 
little jockey ; the wrist is loose enough to slip the hand 
through and show a white linen cuff fastened with initial 
buttons. The skirts are very plain—much plainer than the 
petticoats, which are made of similar material—and trimmed 
with fluting, and often bands of embroidered velvet. Plain 
black velvet or jet passmenterie is the most usual trimming 
for tartan dresses, and plaid silk or velvet for plain self- 
colored materials. 

A very useful and stylish spring walking suit consists of 
gray serge, or “shepherd's check,” trimmed with bands of 
blue and green plaid. A deep scarf of the same materials, 
bordered to match, and gray straw bonnet with plaid cap 
crown, and scarf to tie under the chin. 


Embroidery will be revived this season with morning 
dresses which promise to be very costly. A very pretty 
one, made recently for a bride, was composed of a tunic of 
rose-colored cambric, very deep behind, and richly braided 
with white. It was worn over a white petticoat trimmed 





acknowledged French taste and inventive genius, but 
encouraging its own authorities, and drawing broadly the 
line of difference and distinction wherever it exists. 

With this declaration of independence, we return to 
spring fashions, which, as we have before remarked, threaten 
to be tartan, either whole or in part, from the crown of the 
head to the tip of the gaiter boot. Bonnets are trimmed 
with tartan, dresses are trimmed with tartan, and, as uni- 
formity is still a cardinal virtue in dress, there is reason to 
believe that shoes and gloves will be edged or bound or 
lined, or in some way finished with tartan also. 

Altogether, the prospect with regard to colors seems to 
be much more brilliant than for the past two or three sea- 
sons ; the reign of drab and brown is nearly over, or at 
least their sovereignty is so divided by over-powering con- 
trasts as to render it anything but absolute. The fashion- 
able colors, succeeding the many shades of tan and the 


with a number of narrow needle-work flounces. The body 
was full and open to the waist, braided on each side, and 
displayed a set of tiny coralleaf studs set in exquisite 
needle-work. Coral buttons fastened also the cuffs of the 
under-sleeves. 

Coral ornaments will undoubtedly be one of the great fea- 
tures of the coming season. It is frequently displayed in 
natural branches, and is magnificently mounted for coiffures 
and garniture. 

Nets are still worn, and are making their appearance in 
parti-colored chenille, with narrow plaid ribbon contain 
ing the same colors, massed in a full pouff on the top of the 
head. 

Tt is too early to tell all we know about spring bonnets ; 
of course plaid will enter largely into the decoration, and 
we think we can promise a most graceful and becoming size 
and shape ; deep jet and crystal fringe will be used to shade 





famous cuir, will be violet, lavender, a bright blue, and 
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which has been employed upon winter velvet. 
trimmings are also in great variety and very beautiful. 
Jockey hats will, undoubtedly, be more the rage than ever 
for country wear, as they are marvelously pretty, with their 
high, sloping crowns and narrow coquettish brims. Pendant 
balls, go fashionably worn upon house-jackets, figure largely 
among the decorations. 


Straw 








RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


S the suspension of specie payments a merely temporary 
accident of war finance, or is it to be regarded as a 
chronic derangement of our monetary system? The tena- 
city with which we naturally cling to the old specie basis 
makes many slow to receive the conviction that the logic of 
events is steadily forcing upon the country; but the most 
thoughtful observers are coming to regard as a delusion the 
popular notion that the close of the war will inaugurate a 
return to specie payments. Before hastily predicting a 
speedy return to the old state of things, it may be well to 
consider how far we have departed from it. For eighteen 
months gold has been steadily rising in price, until-it has 
reached a premium of nearly sixty per cent., and, should the 
war continue for twelve months longer, the further issues of 
government notes may force up its price to near two hund- 
red. The possibility of the price reaching that point 
is perhaps greater than is generally credited. The pro- 
cess of inflation at first was naturally slow. Two hund- 
red millions of specie currency had to be forced out of-cir- 
culation; and the first two hundred millions of paper 
currency was absorbed in filling up the vacuum thereby 
created, without increasing the volume of actually circula- 
ting currency. When the issues of paper had exceeded 
that limit, then began the real excess of money over the 
wants of exchange ; andever since, the rise in gold has been 
in a steady proportion to the issues of government money. 
The total issues of national paper money of all kinds at 
present afloat amount to about five hundred and fifty millions. 
Deducting from this the two hundred millions required to 
supply the place of the retired metallic currency, it would 
appear that we have afloat an excess of three hundred 
and fifty millions of currency over the total specie and 
bank circulation in existence before the war. The question 
then occurs—If, with an addition to the actual circulation of 
three hundred and fifty millions, we have gold at sixty per 
cent. premium, what may the premium be expected to reach 
if Mr. Chase’s necessities should lead to a further issue of 
two or three hundred millions of government notes? In 
the event of such an increase of the paper currency, it does 
not seem unreasonable to anticipate that gold may reach a 
premium of one hundred per cent. 

We take it to be a sound principle in the premises, that 
the appreciation of gold or the depreciation of paper can 
be remedied only by undoing the whole process by which 
the inflation has been created. The depreciation of paper 
money is produced by its aggregate being in excess of the 
requirements of exchange, and the degree of depreciation is 
exactly proportioned to the amount of excess. In order, 
then, to restore paper money to par value, we must have 
the aggregate circulation reduced to about the old standard. 
More plainly, it comes to this: the specie basis can be 
recovered only by retiring nearly the whole volume of 
government money afloat at the conclusion of the war. It 
is idle to argue that the high price of gold is produced by 
speculation and hoarding, and that, when the uncertainties 
of war have passed, gold gambling will cease and hoarders 
will pay out their gold and silver. The truth is that there 
is now comparatively little speculation in the precious 
metals, while there is no assignable reason for expecting 
there will be less after peace. Hoarders treasure up specie 
because they find it to be worth more than paper money ; 
and they will maintain their grasp upon it until, by some 
extraneous cause, paper money is restored to the same 
standard of value. The notion mooted in some quarters 
that a legislative enactment, ordering the resumption of 
specie payments, would effect the restoratiqn of the old 
basis is alike a fallacy. Such a measure would be power- 
less to effect the appreciation of paper money. It might 
produce a momentary depreciation of gold, but its ultimate 
and speedy result would be to transfer all the specie from 


dearer in Europe than here, would export specie thither at 
a handsome profit. Gold would thus become scarcer than 
ever, and the very measure intended to cheapen it would 
enhafce its market price. 

The only kind of legislation that could possibly restore 
the specie basis would be a law authorizing the retirement 
of not less than four-fifths of the national currency, either 
by its redemption or its conversion into bonds. The expe- 
dient of redemption would be almost an impossible one 
under the disordered state of finances we should have at 
the close of the war. But at present there is no apparent 
reason for expecting that a process of conversion would be 
found impracticable. It may happen that, through the 
future issues of bonds, government securities may become 
so far depreciated that conversion would be found difficult. 
But, even in that event, bonds might be authorized offering 





the front of the bonnets instead of the ‘feather fringe 


special inducements, in the form of interest or of guarantee 








the banks into the hands of speculators, who, finding it 
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or of both, which the people would be willing to acoept in | We know, too, there was another loftier style neglected, and | masterly performance of the choleric king kept Lear at the 
lieu of their government paper. Unless some such expedi- | that “ Paradise Lost” was sarcastically thought to have noth- | top in his day; but the offices of Caliban did not keep his 
ent as this can be and is adopted at the conclusion of the | ing remarkable but its length. Seven years elapsed from its | play from sinking half down the list, and the other two were 
war, we are doomed to an indefinite endurance of the evils | first issue before Milton revised it for a second edition in | little known, and indeed the Second Richard never played, 
of a depreciated currency. the last year of his life ; but meanwhile he had been putting | We will only remark of “ Pericles,” next in repute then, that 
his pen here and there upon a book of his nephew's, and it | it has never since been on the stage at dill. “ Macbeth,” which 
is satisfactory to note something of a sarcastic touch upon | subsequently was in the first rank, was then classed with 
the new playwrights which occurs in its account of Shake- | “Julius Cesar,” the third part of “Henry VI,” and fell below 
speare. This was published in 1675, just at the time of this | even “Troilus and Cressida” and “Titus Andronicus.” These 
T is not very commendatory of Shakespearean taste that | vamping fever. “The Glory of the English stage, from an | last two sank low in Wilk’s and Cibber’s day, and were ban- 
Betterton could make Pericles among the most popular | actor of tragedies and comedies became a maker, and such | ished entirely in Garrick’s. 
of his characters; though it is perhaps for this reason |a maker that though some others may perhaps pretend to a| It might be curious to note further instances of this 
that this play and some others, which are now pronounced | more exact decorum and economy, especially in tragedy, | change of fortune, but in our next paper we propose to pasa 
spurious, were first added to Shakespeare’s works in the folio | never any expressed a more lofty and tragic height ; never | on to the following century. 
printed in 1664. It was indeed thirty-two years since the | any represented nature more purely to the life ; and where = 
previous edition, but in that time at least eight of the | the polishments of art are most wanting, he pleaseth with SERENADES. 
principal plays had had separate issue ; and, as De Quincey |a certain wild and native elegance.” Such was the discri- EW associations are more romantic than those connected 
well observes, it must be remembered that such portly | minating praise that passed under Milton’s eye, and a grate- with the graceful old custom of saluting beauty and 
folios required a much larger outlay than the little volumes | ful proof that Shakespeare inhis worst fortunes never failed | virtue with the dulcet strains of music, in the clear obscure 
of Waller and Dorme, and this could but put restrictions on |to command the admiration of the worthiest. It is more | of gome climate in which large stars and perfumed breezes 
the demand ; and yet we cannot find that in that interval | than arecompense for all the attacks that Rymer could make | form a portion of the “ properties” of the average summer 
Dorme, popular as he was, had passed into more than four | upon him, or the insinuations of his petty tamperers for the night. It was by the passionate lovers of Southern Europe 
editions, though he had not been under the ban like the | next half century, and there were many. that the serenade was first devised, as a vehicle for the con- 
dramatist during the Commonwealth. To sanction the| The most conspicuous among them was Tate. It rests | veyance of compliments to their mistresses after the latter 
booksellers in this outlay upon Shakespeare, there was upon the exceedingly suspicious authority of George | were supposed to have let down their back hair and retired 
doubtless among the wits a party of influence; for we Steevens, that this mangler of the psalms spoke of “ Lear” as | for the night. The usage is one redolent of much that is 
cannot forget that meeting of his advocates and opponents |an obscure piece recommended to his notice by a friend. | delightful. It is linked inseparably with lustrous eyes, 
at Hales’ chamber, at Eton, “ where a greatmany books had | The statement is false, for the tragedy had been one of the | orange bowers, gondolas, guitars, Tom Mooreish maidens, 
been sent down” for the trial, and as the end of it we have |few given in late years in an unadulterated shape, and | the crisp-leaved myrtle, and that erotic bird which seems to 
the record that Shakespeare was adjudged to pale the glory | Steevens would sooner fabricate a story for the merest pur- | have been providentially created for the poet, as a rhyme 
of the ancients. We know that Dryden, through Davenant, | pose of the moment than Tate could have dared to utter | to it. The serenade, as its name denotes, can take rank as 
had been schooled to an appreciation if not the practice of | such a tale with the disproofs about him. Tate, wretched | an institution under serene skies only. As a general thing, 
Shakespearean feeling ; and while, as a matter of record, he | fabricator as he was, was honest, and Steevens was a noto- | indeed, music does not seem to flourish among the northern 
was writing “that others are now generally preferred before | rious liar. Any so considerable a piece as “Lear,” andof an} races. olian harps came by nature, but the Boreal variety 
him,” he was himself of the opinion that, of all modern and, | author that Dryden was publicly pronouncing “incompara- | of that combination of wind and string has yet to be dis- 
perhaps, ancient poets, Shakespeare had the largest and | ble,” and deeming it “sacrilege to touch,” while he did,| covered. Refer to that small but nimble savage the Esqui- 
most comprehensive soul. nevertheless, touch, and that Otway, while he was supersed- | maux, and you will find that the nearest approach to a 
It is not difficult to see the reason of this popular inappre- | ing Romeo with his Caius Marius, was yet as publicly call- | musical instrument possessed by him is the high-strung 
ciation which is thus hinted at. Shakespeare’s purity, which ing “the happiest poet of his time and best,” could hardly | snow-shoe, on which he performs marches indeed, but 
toour eyes is so transcendent in comparison with his fellows’ | have been deemed obscure. Tate’s renovation showed the | neither serenades nor any other sort of “lascivious 
work, could hardly find favor with the looser morality that |same subserviency to poetic justice, as it was narrowly | pleasing.” The Russian has his own idea of music as he 
succeeded to the restoration, and among audiences that | styled. The old king must dance at the wedding of Edgar | has of meat, and there is a flavor of caviar in his cavatinas. 
doated on the “ jade Nell” as Pepys informs us. So we are | and Cordelia, and so he did long into the next century. It | His greatest musical triumph, perhaps, was the production 
not surprised to find Dryden assuring us that two of Beau- | took Ravenscroft to clap the climax of effrontery, claiming | of that renowned horn-band of twenty-four flabby serfs 
mont and Fletcher’s pieces were given to one of Shake- | to eke out full measure by adding his own treasures, in the | who used to provoke calliopean blares from twenty-four 
speare ; nor, from the wider survey that Campbell has since | shape, as Scott says, of a few more murders, rapes, and parri- | straight brass trumpets varying in length from twenty-four 
made of Betterton’s career, to learn that the greater | cides, to that charnel-house of horrors, Titus Andronicus. | inches to twenty-four feet. These musical moujiks of the 
dramatist, during that time, stood to these coupled play- | Malone rather too freely considers all these attempts to refit | Czar, however, were no exponents of the serenade. Their 
wrights as one to five, and as one to seven in comparison | the plots of Shakespeare as insults to his memory ; and De | strains were rather of the reveillé character, and better 
with Dryden's frequency on the stage. De Quincey has | Quincey, on the other hand, is ready to pardon too much to | adapted as an accompaniment to the “ shrill clarion” of 
cautioned us not to draw conclusions too rashly from such | the spirit of novelty and the scenic necessities of the newer | the village rooster than as a hushaby to fringed eye- 
an estimate ; and not to forget that the manager’s eye, in|/time. The latter critic has doubtless hit the motiveof the | lids closing like leaves of belladonna over orbs that are 
those days as now, is directed primarily to novelty. Cer- | changes, but it can hardly be believed that a wanton taste | courting balmy sleep. For this, among other things, the 
tainly the records of some of our modern theaters, if judged | was not at the bottom of it. northern races are to be pitied, for there is a wealth of 
in this way, would not reflect much credit on our apprecia-| As far as we can judge from existing records, the last fif- | poetry in the serenade. 
tion of Shakespeare. teen years of the seventeenth century offer the least connec-} In this country, whose inhabitants are not necessarily of 
It has also been reckoned to their discredit that they | tion of Shakespeare with the stage that his fame has ever | northern race, and where everything seems to take root, 
submitted to the production of such unworthy vamping of | known. It is not discovered that a single one of his plays | just as everybody seems to take bitters, the serenade has 
the original as followed during the rest of that century. Of | was played during that time in its own text ; “Othello” was | become a plant of the soil. Like the Italian organ-grinder, 
all the plays that continued in the repertories after the first | given in Dryden's alteration; the “Midsummer Night's | however, it has come to be so greatly Americanized as to 
five years following the reopening of the theaters, Hamlet | Dream” existed only as an opera, quite unlike the original ; | require tobacco-juice to stimulate its action. It is a pecu- 
and Julius Cesar were about the only ones that escaped this |and the “Taming of the Shrew” was offered in a very bad 
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remodeling process. The idea of poetical justice seems to 
have been set over every other consideration of dramatic 
interest with these renovators. Thus they brought out 
Romeo with a new and happy conclusion, but luckily there 
seemed to have been enough of a popular estimate of fitness 
to require the playing of the genuine play on alternate 
nights. There was another injustice to the dramatist that 
is easily accounted for. The players of the Duke’s Company 
could not make head against the greater ability of the other 
house, and so Davenant had recourse to the adventitious 
strength of music and parade, while he found a coadjutor 
in Dryden. It is curious to note the propitiatory awe with 
which the latter poet refers to this popularization of Shake- 
speare, in the prologue to the “ Tempest” (1667), which was 
the first to undergo the transformation. We see at once 


transformation, with Grumio made a Scotchman. These are 
the only plays that Downes the prompter gives for these 


years, and it cannot be proved that he was amiss. 


Meanwhile, in 1685, just twenty-one years from the last 
folio, came the latest of all the unedited editions, and the 
fourth inorder. Before the century closed, the first hundred 
years of Shakespeare’s existence as an author was passed. 
Within a corresponding period, Jonson, together with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, passed each into a like number. 
But here the parallelism ceased ; they had but two editions 
each in the next cycle, and Massinger three ; while Shake- 
speare’s works appeared in very nearly sixty different 


issues. 


It may be fair to presume that during this first century 


we can judge of the relative popularity of the plays by the 


liarity of all our great cities that they are provided with 
excellent bands—a fact which may or may not be owing to 
the German element that is sown broadcast among us. The 
foreign visitor to our shores, particularly if his coming is 
from sunny Italy or olivescent Spain, will pause and “take 
the music,” as Mr. Lincoln says, when he hears the pensive 
cadences of one of these bands vibrating in the soft air of 
the summer night. They remind him involuntarily of the 
orange bowers, Tom Mooreish maidens, et cetera, enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraph, and his thoughts revert to the 
well-fledged cupid of his own country, as he lights a fresh 
cigar. He marks the meliow horns of the Sax pattern pour- 
ing out the music of “Don Pasquale” to a brown-stone front, 
and a pardonable curiosity prompts him to watch the bal- 
cony for the wave of a gossamer handkerchief or the filly- 
like whisk of a yard or so of liberated back hair. 


| 
| 
H | 
| 
| 


what a humiliation the intellects of Dryden’s stamp felt they | frequency of their separate issues, and such an examination 
were submitting toin thus tampering with a brother’s work, | will show something marked in the vicissitudes of their 
but necessity knows no prevention. The very next year it | fame. There were more editions (ten) of “ Richard the Third” 


is somewhat surprising to find Dryden, in his epilogue to|than of any other, but they were almost all of them in 
“The Conquest of Grenada,” taking the high stand he does, 


But no such sentiment actuates the musicians, who are 
practical men, and paid for what they are doing. Nothing 
in the shape of an orange bower blooms behind that brown- 
stone front—though the lemon may be there, we admit, in 
Shakespeare’s own time ; and popular as it was on the stage | connection with a bowl of punch. The myrtle plant bloweth 


and backing itup subsequently with a prose defense of the | with Burbage for the Crookback, there is no evidence that 
superiority of the heroic plays of his day over the less regu- | it was played at all from the restoration till Cibber’s patch- 
lar productions of Shakespeare. But we must bear in mind | work came out early in the next century. For the next forty 
it is the form and not the spirit of Shakespeare's plays that | years it was a third way down the list for frequency. 


not within, though the manufactured. tobacco, does. No 
gossamer handkerchief waves thanks from the balcony 
but as the shadowed walls reverberate the well-timed staccato 
of Com’ il gentil, the window opens, and a male person (pos- 


he arraigns, and that nothing in this conflicts with his judg- | Garrick put it at the top, and it has remained there since. In| sibly with but little back hair to speak of, and no front) 
ment before expressed of the largeness and comprehensive- | the next grade of popularity for the first century came “ Ham- | steps on to the balcony, and returns thanks in a remarkably 
ness of Shakespeare’s soul. Dryden was pot proof against | let,” the first part of “ Hezry IV.,” and “Othello,” the latter | set speech for the compliment paid him. For all the for- 
merchantable effects ; and when we are informed that the | suffering some change under Dryden. These three maintained | eigner from the sunny land knows, this may be Mr. Lincoln 
success of Macbeth, which was clothed with the like mere- | this prominence for the first half of the following century ; | himself, “ taking the music.” Or, more Kikely, it may be some 
tricious ornaments of an operatic kind, five years later, | but during Garrick’s time, as that actor never played Fal-| successful contractor of the shoddy stamp, running for 
“ recompensed double the expense, and proves still a lasting | staff, the English “history” lost some of its popularity-|aldermanic honors perhaps, if not for congressional, who 
play,” as our authority states in 1708, it is not difficult to | Nextingrade we find the“ Tempest” and“ Midsummer Night's | ogles his admirers with spectacles instead of with lustrous 
divine the ground of procedure. Where there were such | Dream,” both adulterated, and “Lear” and “ Richard the Sec- | orbs, and who, if he does possess a gossamer or any other 
to lead it is not unexpected that the common opinion follow- | ond,” adulterated only latterly. During the early half of the | kind of handkerchief, ought to use it in preference to his 
ed upon it,and that a satire of the day might well say | next cycle“ Lear” and the“ Tempest” maintained their ground, | coat-sleeve for wiping the perspiration from his manly 
“ Shakespeare's lofty style lies neglected at every shop.” ' but the other twosank to the lowest points of thelist. Garrick’s | brow. 
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And the bewildered child of the sunny land turns and 
leaves the spot, a sadder man than ever, if not actually gone 
imbecile from what he has heard and seen. Itis impossible 
for one brought up as he has been, to understand why a 
band of serenaders should apply Com’ il gentil to a person 
like him who has justébowed himself out of the balcony, or 
with what interest they kept inviting that person, in the 
most beseeching tones, to “Come to them as daylight sets 
o’er the moonlit sea.” But then he is only a foreigner, and 
can hardly be expected to realize the immense results con- 
nected with our style of serenading—such as the whisky 
bill, for instance. 


Teo 


LITERARY BROKERS. 


VERY profession is disgraced by some of its pretended 

members. The legal profession has its pettifoggers and 
shysters. The medical profession has its quacks and its 
charlatans. So literature, the noblest profession of all, is af- 
flicted with several classes of notorious impostors. There 
is the Grub street species, who flourish in London, but have 
not yet settled in any considerable numbers in this country. 
There is the Bohemian species, who naturally belong to 
Paris, and do not take root here, exceptin lager-bier saloons. 
There is the species called Literary Brokers. We have se- 
lected this class because it combines, in a remarkable de- 
gree, all the worst characteristics of all the others, and has, 
also, one or two special and very amusing peculiarities. 

The Bohemians of the Sunday! papers are bad enough. 
Morford, and the other heroes of shoddy literature, 
are contemptible enough. The popular lecturers, who steal 
other people's ideas, are ridiculous enough. But worse than 
the Bohemians, and more contemptible than the shoddy nov- 
elists, and more ridiculous than the popular lecturers—al- 
though claiming an affinity with all of these shams and nui- 
sances—is the subject of this article, Literary Brokers. 
These persons are so well known in this city and throughout 
the country that we need not take the trouble to mention 
their names : first, because it would be entirely superfluous, 
and, second, because it would be generally regarded as a 
gratuitous advertisement. For the Literary Broker depends 
upon notoriety for his livelihood. To be advertised, and to 
get his advertisements printed for nothing, are the objects 
of all his schemes. The manner in which he accomplishes 
this is decidedly original, and deseryes a paragraph by it- 
self. 

The Literary Broker is the curse of all new literary pa- 
pers. They are his favorite victims. Occasionally he at- 
tacks well-established journals, but he usually finds them in- 
accessible. Like a literary cannibal, he prefers young, ten- 
der, infant periodicals. He fastens himself upon them from 
the very moment of their birth, and never leaves them until 
they are picked clean, er until he is driven, growling, away, 
No doubt he has killed more promising literary enterprises 
than any other man inthe world. We have known the fear 
of him prevent people from starting newspapers. The mis- 
siles which he usually employs are poems, although he some- 
times condescends to prose essays and prize tales. He throws 
these missiles at a new paper with the same regularity and 
about the same destructive effect that General Gilmore 
throws Greek fire into Charleston. To every poem is af- 
fixed an infernal contrivance in the form of an advertisement. 
The price of the poem issimply the publication of the ad- 
vertisement. Let a literary paper once print a poem and 
the accompanying advertisement from the Literary Broker, 
and its doom is sealed. Another poem and another adver- 
tisement quickly follow. The regular and respectable con- 
tributors and advertisers take the alarm. The subscribers, 
unable to endure the poetic plaster, and maddened by the 
obvious charlatanism of the advertisement, soon withdraw 
their support. Then the paper fails, and the Literary Bro- 
ker, like a triumphant aborigine, adds another journalistic 
scalp to the sanguinary decorations of his wigwam. 

One of the Literary Brokers is in the real estate business. 
Others of the species are in the Custom House, or hold small 
sinecures under the ci#y government, sustaining themselves 
in their positions by their literary efforts, and making litera- 
ture do the dirty work of politics. But to the Literary Bro- 
ker who patronizes real estate. In an advertisement before 
us, he indulges in the following liberal offers : 


6 PER CENT.—6 PER CENT.—6 PER CENT.—MONEY, IN‘! ANY 
Amounts, for terms of years, to loan on Bonds and Mortgages of good city 


perty. 
Mortgages of 6 or T percent., having more need ing to run, purchased. 
Loans to builders of stores or houses in progress of 


Persons owing 7 per cent, mortgages, overdue, due, or conaly due, can re- 
pew them at 6 per cent. 


Loans on eapeoiaative property at T per cent. 
Also on houses and farms in Westchester County, at 7 per cent. 


Money in any amounts! Mortgages purchased! Loans to 
builders of stores or houses! This is all very fine ; but 
some ill-natured persons are inclined to infer that the busi- 
ness of the Literary Broker, like that of Mr. Wilkins Micaw- 
ber, is chiefly confined to his prospectus and his advertise- 
ments. We trust they are mistaken. At anyrate, it cannot 
engross much of his valuable time ; for he manages to trans- 
act athis private residence, and has plenty of leisure to 
write verses to pay for the publication of his advertisements, 
and is always ready to deliver lectures, orations, or address- 
es, to read manuscripts, and to give advice and information 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. These facts are 
fully set forth in the following prospectus, which we clip 





from the same paper in which the real estate advertisement 
was printed, and which displays to an admiring and aston- 
ished public another phase of the versatile genius of some 
of the Literary Brokers : 

ECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY.—THE SUBSCRIBER, HAVING 


4 resumed his residence in New York, renews his offers of service as a Pub- 
lic Lecturer and Literary Agent. 


LECTURES, 


He has prepared and is preparing new lectures in prose and verse, adapted 

to popular audiences, and will deliver them on acceptable terms, at the invita- 
tion of Young Men’s Associations, Lyceums, and Institutes throughout the 
country. He will also deliver addresses on anniversary occasions for Col- 
leges, other Seminaries of Learning, and public bodies, political and social, 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


The subscriber will continue his Literary Agency. Its object is to assist 
authors. Manuscripts are critically read. A candid opinion is given, They 
are then, if approved, recommended to publishers, For this opinion, whether 
favorable or A wg an advance fee of ten dollars is required. This should be 
remitted by Mail or Express, together with manuscripts, prepaid. Letters of 
inquiry or asking advice should always cover a small fee, to compensate time 
and trouble in replies, 


It might appear to a disinterested observer that this lec- 
turing and literary agency must interfere sadly with the real 
estate agency of this modern Admirable Crichton. We sin- 
carely hope it does not. But, pray, how can he attend to 
mortgages at six per cent., when he is over the hills and far 
away delivering “lectures in prose and verse, adapted to 
popular audiences?” How, pray, can he negotiate “loans to 
builders of stores and houses in progress of erection,” when 
he is absentfrom the city delighting and instructing “Young 
Men’s Associations, Lyceums, and Institutes thoughout the 
country?” What does Westchester County do for its mort- 
gages while the Literary Broker is producing “addresses for 
Colleges, other Seminaries of Learning, and public bodies, 
political and social?’’ These considerations, and considera- 
tions vice versa, occasion us much painful anxiety. Neither 
do we distinctly understand how manuscripts can “be critic- 
ally read ” and “candid opinions given” during the excite- 
ment, hurry, and bustle of operations in real estate. The 
manuscripts—to say nothing of the authors—must undoubt- 
edly suffer from this attempt to mingle literature and real 
estate, candid criticism and “unproductive property at seven 
per cent.” Ordinary authors find their profession so ab- 
sorbing that they have very little time to look after their 
own money and real estate, and no time to look after other 
people’s—and ordinary critics require quiet to enable them 
to form and express their judgments properly. Is the Lite- 
rary Broker as extraordinary in these respects as in every- 
thing else? 


Perhaps, however, we are giving ourself unnecessary un- 
easiness. Real estate brokers, who are well patronized, can 
afford to pay for their advertisements in good money, and never 
offer bad poetry instead. Persons competent to deliver “lec- 
tures in prose and verse adapted to popular audiences” never 
have any leisure or inclination for the real estate agency busi- 
ness, except upon their own private account for the investment 
of their surplus earnings. Literary men, whose “candid 
opinione” and “recommendations to publishers ” are really 
valuable, are persons of a very different caliber from that of 
the Literary Broker. Indeed, it is a common opinion that 
such a “recommendation ” would be fatal to any manuscript 
however excellent, in the estimation of any sensible publish- 
er in the city. Ten dollars is, therefore, a high premium to 
demand for insuring a certain failure. These Literary Bro- 
kers could realize much more money by adopting the “$100- 
to-be-made-from-one-cent — send-fifty-cents-for-the-secret ” 
line of speculation, and we advise all of them to embark in 
itat once. It is, in fact, doubtless the popular, though mis- 
taken conviction that, after the Litevary Brokers have pocket- 
ed the preliminary ten dollars, they seldom bother them- 
selves to even read the manuscripts submitted to them, but 
return them to the deluded authors with a curt, stereotyped 
note; or that, having read them, they use all the good ideas in 
them for the next lecture or address in prose or verse before 
social or political bodies. But we put little faith in this hy- 
pothesis. But if this be true, it is, alas! a melancholy but 
logical deduction from these facts, that our unknown and 
unsophisticated authors do not have any good ideas ; for 
after careful and critical investigations, careful readers have 
been unable to discover a single one in all the lectures, ora- 
tions, addresses, poems, essays, and tales concocted by that 


wonder of the age and disgrace to literature—the Literary 
Broker. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 
MONG the munificent private charities of the day, 
Vassar Female College holds a conspicuous place. The 
Hon. Matthew Vassar, an eminent citizen of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., has appropriated some $400,000 of his princely fortune 
to the erection and endowment of an institution for the board 
and education of female youth. At their last annual meeting 
the Board of Trustees received from a committee, previously 
appointed, a report of a proposed plan for conducting the 
institution. This report, after having been read, was, by a 
unanimous resolution of the board, laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed and circulated, in order, as the resolu- 
tion states, that the board might “have the benefit of the 
generous criticisms and friendly suggestions of the public 
journals and of eminent teachers and educators throughout 
the country.” 
The report is an elaborate one, embracing some fifty pages 
octavo, and, with a commendable propriety and delicacy, 
which the readers and especially reviewers will appreciate, 


»|intended, misrepresentation. 


is published anonymously, the names neither of the com- 
mittee nor of the trustees appearing, in order, it is pre- 
sumed, that the critics might be released from all embar- 
rassment, and might freely make their friendly suggestions. 
We have read the pamphlet with the interest and care 
which the importance of the subject inspires and de- 
mands, and accept the challenge in the generous spirit in 
which it is given. 

We confess to an unfavorable impression made at the 
commencement by the style in which the report is written. 
It is in bad taste, florid, turgid, and pedantic. The author 
(for it is evidently the production of a single pen) has 
written it on the back of Pegasus, and the winged horse does 
not “ bound beneath him” 


“ As a steed that knows his rider.”’ 


Not only is there a straining after poetic imagery and 
grandiloquent expression in opposition to that severe sim- 
plicity and chaste dignity which should characterize such a 
production, but there isalso not unfrequently evinced the lack 
of that philosophical accuracy of thought and logical precis- 
ion of language which the reader has a right to expect. Our 
limits will not allow us to produce examples numerous as 
they are. The first sentence must suffice : 


“ Among the memorable events which occurred in the early 
month of the year 1861, no one in the moral world excited a 
rofounder interest than the free gift of $400,000 by Matthew 
Vassar, with the view of establishing a college for the edu- 
cation of young women.’ 


The moral world is a large place. It embraces three 
regions that we know of, earth, heaven, and liell; how many 
more we know not. It is hard, therefore, for us earthly 
mortals to tell all “the memorable events which occurred ” 
in it “in the early months of the year 1861.” 


We should not, however, have thought it necessary to 
notice this exceptionable feature in the pamphlet if the 
apprehension had not crossed our minds that the writer 
had an eye on some one of the “chairs ”- of what he calls 
“ our college,” if not to the presidency itself, or that he is 
in mental attainments a type of the proposed faculty. We 
remember the classic proverb, Ex pede Herculem, and take 
alarm for the interests of this important institution. 


Our objections to the report go deeper than its mere dis- 
play of bad taste and bad logic lead us. The writer is 
either a visionary theorist or, for some purpose known to 
himself, he has thought proper to ignore the practical know- 
ledge which he possesses. He intimates that the graduates 
of the college—those of them who shall be entitled to a 
diploma in the school of languages—will read fluently Latin 
and Greek authors. They are “ to converse with the mighty 
minds of Rome and Greece in the languages in which the 
choicest literature of the world is embalmed,” as they would 
converse, we presume, with the Rounp Taste. In the name 
of common honesty we protest against this real, if not 
The author of the report 
knows, if he knows anything of the subject, that he is hold- 
ing out promises which can never be realized, except in the 
case of some intellectual prodigy who, once in an age, may 
enter the institution. How many of the graduates of our 
best male colleges, does he think are able to open, atrandom, 
half of the principal Greek authors and read in any way 
that will justify the use of the word “converse?” The 
writer admits that one-third of the time in our male colleges 
is spent in the study of the dead languages. Will “ the 
young girl,” to use the language of the report, “ put into” 
the “hands ” of the faculty of Vassar Femate College “to be 
moulded into the loveliest type of perfect womanhood,” be 
able to devote one-sixth or even one-eighth of her time to 
the study of the dead languages ? 

We have examined the proposed course of studies, and 
respectfully urge an important modification of it. The dead 


’ | languages, the higher mathematics, metaphysics, and political 


economy, we would strike out. The rudiments of these 
branches might be taught, but for them we would have no 
“chairs.” We say this thoughtfully and conscientiously, 
instructed by physiological science and by ptactical obser- 
vation and experience. We yield to none, not even to Mr. 
Vassar himself, in a deep, earnest, enthusiastic regard to the 
interests physical, intellectual, and moral, of the female por- 
tion of the rising generation. We earnestly wish that every 
female seminary in the land had the skill and the means “ to 
mold its pupils into the loveliest types of perfect woman- 
hood ;” and it is just because we believe that the elaborate 
and severe instrumentalities proposed in the report, if truly 
and faithfully applied, would be subversive of the high end, 
that we thus counsel. We speak seriously when we say 
that we should as soon think of putting a hod of bricks on 
the shoulders of a young daughter of our own and compel 
her to climb a ladder with it three hours every day, as, for 
the same period, to impose on her brain the mental burden 
of these studies. All that man can do physically or 
mentally woman can be made to do. Factsabundantly prove 
this. Female gladiators successfully fought in the amphi- 
theaters of Rome. The fishwomen of London, at the pres- 
ent day, carry baskets of fish on their heads that would crush 
acollege professor. The Chevalier D'Eon could vie with Ex- 





President Buchanan and perhaps with General M‘Clellan as 
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a diplomatist and a soldier. for she filled both stations 
with honor; and Cora C. Hatch would unhorse, one after 
another, half of our university metaphysicians who might 
have the temerity to engage with her in an intellectual 
tournament. But we should not think of sending a young 
girl either to the amphitheater, the fish-market, the battle-field, 
to court, or to the studies of the schoolmen, “to be 
moulded into the loveliest type,” physical or intellectual, 
“of perfect womanhood.” We question whether a physiolo- 
gist would not prefer to see one of the loveliest types of 
girlhood digging potatoes in the garden than bending over 
her school-desk digging Greek roots. He would tell us that 
the cerebral organs are as truly a part of the physical sys- 
tem of that young beauty as the tissues of her frame—that 
the hand of nature has constructed the former in wise and 
beautiful harmony with the’whole physical system ; and that 
to compel the female brain to do the work of the male brain 
is-just as much to unsex the fair sex as to make her arms or 
her back perform masculine labor. It isa law of nature that 
proper exercise strengthens the faculties both mental and 
physical, and that undue exercise weakens them. 


This modern system of female education has grown out of 
the miserable philosophic dogma of the mental equality of 
the sexes, the offspring of the combined weakness of the 
weaker sex and the yet greater weakness of the stronger 
sex. Woman is not the equal of man; she is immeasurably 
his superior. In mental as well as physical beauty and 
grace and loveliness she excels the sterner sex, as the gentle, 
elegant, graceful gazelle is superior to the rough, shaggy, 
roaring lion. The capital of the Corinthian column is su- 
perior to the base, or the elaborate skill of the artist’s chisel 
to give to it its exquisite grace has been employed on it in 
vain ; but it does not challenge the base of the column for 
strength. The “dear gazelle” which gladdens “with its 
soft black eye” the young maiden’s heart, cannot roar like a 
lion, nor does he leave the side of his fond mistress to roam 
with the lord of the forest in search of food obtained in 
bloody strife. Neither does the maiden herself, if true to 
her instincts, seek to vie with the lord of creation in the 
battle of life for honor, fame, and emolument. In her ap- 
pointed sphere, woman walks a queen, but she claims neither 
the prerogatives of man nor the ability to use them. Well 
has one of the most gifted of her sex, Miss Jane Taylor, 
said— 

“ Thus Venus round a narrow sphere 

Conducts her silvery car, 

Nor aims, nor seems to interfere 
With Jove’s imperial star. 

Athwart the dark and deepening gloom 
Their kindly rays unite, 

And with commingled beams illume 
The drear expanse of night.” 


To the trustees of Vassar Female College we would say: 
Adopt the wise suggestion of one who was herself one of 
the loveliest types of perfect womanhood, and who knew her 
sex, its high duties, privileges, and destinies. Drag not 
“the young girl put into your hands” into the wide orbit of 
Jupiter, where she must tire and droop in the extended 
course ; but lead her in the narrower and more befitting 
sphere in which moves the “silvery car” of Venus. If you 
would succeed in moulding her for life’s duties and enjoy- 
ments, banish the barbarous “curriculum” proposed by your 

‘committee, which, in proportion to the very fidelity with 
which it is enforced, will work incalculable mischief. We 
look at the nine chairs bristling all around with hard names 
and harder studies, and if we did not know that in part they 
are meant to make an imposing and glittering display, we 
should feel both commiseration and alarm for the victims of 
the cruel system. Let the time, we will not say uselessly, 
but ruinously spent in the attempt to master the dead lan- 
guages, the higher mathematics, metaphysics, and similar 
unfeminine studies, be spent in the belles lettres depart- 
ment. This is the appropriate field for the well-educated 
woman. Here are found, in the richest abundance and in 
the choicest forms, the means for “ the discipline of the mental 
‘powers, for exciting and quickening the attention, quicken- 
ing the memory, informing the understanding, strengthening 
the judgment, and awakening and developing the sensibili- 
ties.” 


Having thus put out of the college door four out of the 
nine chairs—and very respectfully and deferentially have 
we done it, for we hold them in high honor in their proper 
places—we have next a word to say respecting the oc- 
cupants of the remaining ones. We strongly object to 
have men seated in them. We bespeak for them women as 
the legitimate occupants. Vassar Female College is the 
sphere of Venus, and no Jupiter has business there. The 
proper educator of woman is woman. Nothing can justify a 
mother in the attempt to 


—* find a lodging in s house unknown 
For one whose tenderest thoughts all hover round her own,” 


but sad necessity. And when the necessity is imposed, the 
very instincts of her nature will prompt her to seek for her 
darling severed one another mother. There are delicate 
tendrils, she knows, in that young heart, which only woman’s 
hand may properly touch and successfully train. There are 
mysterious sympathies which none but her own sex can un- 


derstand and meet. The report does indeed speak of lady 
assistants; but we insist on a reversal. The ladies should 
be principals and the gentlemen assistants. We point 
to the committee’s nine chairs, and in the name of 
consistency demand this exchange. The proposed ex- 
tended and severe curriculum theoretically assumes— 
what the appointment of an exclusively male faculty 
practically ignores—the mental equality of the sexes. It 
assumes that all that men can teach in literature and science 
women can learn and therefore teach. The committee will not 
pretend that there are not atthis moment in America women 
—many of them—equal, both in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments, to any that the Vassar Female College can expect 
ever to produce. Why, then, are not nature’s teachings 
regarded and woman made the presiding genius of the place 
where girlhood is to be moulded? Who but Flora should 
preside in her own garden, where the rose-buds and young 
lilies grow, inviting her divine skill and care in the cul- 
ture ? 

One word more and we will bring to a close this extends® 
review of the pamphlet before us, pleading, as the apology 
for its length as well as its plain-spokenness, the transcend- 
ent importance of the subject. 


We think the committee have erred in placing at so high 
a figure the rates of tuition. “Tuition in the full college 
course,” they say, “with lessons on the piano and in oil 
painting, together with board, will cost only $335 per an- 
num.” The committee appear to be aware that this 
“settling on a tariff of charges” will occasion surprise and 
disappointment to the community, for they put themselves 
on the defensive. Their arguments, however, will, we trust, 
fail to convince the Board of Trustees, as we are persuaded 
they will do the public at large. It will avail little to say 
that they “have no disposition to compete with the many 
respectable seminaries now in operation which furnish in- 
struction at almost nominal prices.” They ought to have the 
disposition, not to enter into a mercenary competition, but 
to engage in an honorable rivalry to impart the benefits of 
education to the greatest extent in their power. The 
generous donor, of whose munificent gift the trustees are 
made the almoners, has a right to expect this ; and the com- 
munity, who ase the beneficiaries, have a right to expect it 
also. Nor will it do to plead that “the expenses of a young 
man at college range from $300 to $500 per year.” Many a 
man will strain a point and pay $300 a year to secure a 
college education for his son, who neither could nor would 
pay another $300 to send his daughter to boarding-school. 
“In fourteen first-class female seminaries in New York and 
New England,” continues the report “the average charge for 
all English branches, the Latin and French languages, vocal 
music in classes, and board, is $228 per annum.” But how 
many, we ask, of these fourteen seminaries would think it 
necessary to charge this amount if they had in fee simple 
Mr. Vassar’s $400,000? Whatever may be the design of 
these heavy college bills, the effect will be to introduce the 
aristocratic element—exclusiveness in opposition, we are 
feign to believe, both to the disposition of the honored 
founder and to the design of his princely munificence. The 
committee formally disclaim—honestly we doubt not—this 
intention, and clearly entertain no fears of this result. They 
simply design to make their college, like the many semina- 
ries of which they speak, “respectable.” “The great majority 
of our young ladies,” they say, “ will come from the families 
of substantial farmers, independent (master?) mechanics, 
our enterprising merchants and manufacturers, our lawyers 
and physicians, our bankers and millionaires.” We fear the 
committee reckon without their host. If they know any- 
thing of the construction of society, they will discover, on 
reflection, how vain is the hope of being able to touch, with 
both hands at once, these distant points in the social circle 
—the hearth-stone of the millionaire and of the independent 
mechanic. The careful social grading is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in our female seminaries. The millionaire of the 
old aristocracy will, as he ought to do, and as every man 
who can afford the expense ought to do, have his daughter 
educated ome ; and the parvenu millionaire, if he does 
not do the e, will refuse to send his daughter to the same 
school with the daughter of a mechanic, be he master or 
man. 


Reduce the disbursements of the institution by dispensing 
with that portion of the expensive and worse than useless 
machinery of which we have spoken, and $200 per annum 
from each pupil, admitting her to all the “ schools,” literary, 
scientific, and artistic, will furnish an ample revenue. Thus 
the college will invite to it pupils from that class of the 
community who will best appreciate it, on whom it will con- 
fer the greatest benefit, and who in turn will reflect on it the 
highest honor. 


We respectfully commend these suggestions to the Board 
of Trustees, requesting them to appreciate the spirit and 
motive which have dictated them, and to take them for what 
they are worth, assuring them that our wishes will not be 
wanting that the highest wisdom may direct them in their 
deliberations, and that, under their wise and faithful adminis- 
tration,“ Vassar Female College” may realize all the high 
hopes which its honored founder and a grateful public cherish 
on its behalf. 





WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
XI. 
REYKJAVIK, THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. 


N Reykjavik, undoubtedly the highest and lowest ranks 

of society are found, for it is the great town—the capi- 
tal of Iceland. On your left, as you land, is the house of the 
governor, Count Von Trampe. It is a very plain structure, 
but the interior combines a style of living in keeping with 
his rank and the substantial comforts of a happy home. 
We received from the count and his family a cordial wel- 
come, such as we might expect from a gentleman so well 
known for his refinement and politeness toward all strangers. 
Just beyond his residence, on the same street, isthe Icelandic 
college, two stories high, indeed the largest building in the 
country. Its rooms are fitted up for the various purposes 
of instruction, and under the direction of the worthy and 
learned Rector Johnson it is the fountain-head of learning in 
the land, where young men are fitted for the University 
at Copenhagen or to enter at once upon the active duties of 
life. Those who finish their studies in Denmark seldom fail 
to return to give the benefit of their culture to their father- 
land, and thus keep it among the foremost nations of the 
world for general intelligence. In the upper story of this 
building was now in session the Althing or Icelandic Parlia- 
ment--a deliberative body among. the oldest, if not the 
oldest in the world, its origin dating back nearly a thous- 
and years. I was curious to see the law-making process 
among such a people. On entering the room,I found an 
intelligent-looking body of men arranged almost exactly as 
in ow national Senate-chamber. The main points of differ- 
ence were a plainer room, less costly apparel, much greater 
decortuia, and attention to business. All seemed concerned 
in the work—there were no long speeches, but members 
rose in a quiet, gentlemanly manner and spoke on the 
subject under consideration. An Icelandic gentleman, who 
could speak English, came across the rvom, took a seat by 
my side, and politely translated the speeches and explained 
the proceedings so far as he thought them of interest to mo. 
The president of this body is also the editor of a newspaper, 
and shows the Icelandic notion of the fitness of things by 
publishing his paper only when he has news enough to fill 
it. Where editors have such notions we should hardly ex- 
pect many speeches made for effect. The members are 
chosen by the people, with the exception of six, I believe, 
who are appointed by the king. I could mot but feel great 
respect for a body of legislators so much more diligent and 
dignified than it had been my good fortune to see before. 

After the adjournment of the assembly, I accepted the 
invitation of Dr. Hjaltalin, the government physician, and 
member of the Althing, to visit his house. It is in one of 
the pleasantest parts of Reykjavik, and shows those marke of 
good taste which we find the world over among people of 
real culture. On his parlor table were two large volumes 
of descriptions and views of American scenery. As we 
turned over their leaves, recalling to me many well known 
scenes of my own country, never dearer than when con- 
trasted with the most favored foreign lands, I was surprised 
at the accurate acquaintance manifested by the doctor with 
our general history and the genius of our government. 
The same remark might apply to the Chief-Justice of Ice- 
land and to Rector Johnson. They were among the most 
intelligent men in regard to American affairs that I ever 
met abroad. And if they had as poor an opinion of our 
government as many other foreigners express, they cer- 
tainly had politeness enongh to keep their opinions to 
themselves. While conversing with the doctor, he was 
called out to prescribe for a patient. He soon returned, 
remarking that perhaps I might like to see one of the 
victims of that terrible disease the leprosy, which is one of 
the scourges of the island. The poor man was a2 sad sight 
indeed, not orfly from the loathsome appeatance of the skin 
where affected, but from his suffering as he painfully 
labored for tweath. He had endured this already for fifteen 
years. It was pleasant to hear the kind words of the 
doctor, and to see his prompt action, though he could give 
the sufferer no promise of permanent relief. 

I cannot refrain from remarking, in passing, that, though 
I became acquainted with some of the chief personages 
referred to in Lord Dufferin’s interesting book, “ Letters 
from High Latitudes,” they made a very different impres- 
sion upon me from what I had obtained from his book—one 
altogether more in their favor. I heard but once while 
upon the island of such orgies as he describes, where he 
made his famous Latin speech, and the men as well as the 
liquor concerned in this revel were all imported. And I 
can hardly consider the noble lord as a very accurate 
chronicler of what took place that night, when, according to 
his own confession, his brain was so addled even the next 
morning that he chased the puffins on the island, supposing 
them to be rabbits! He naturally supposed others to be 
in the same state as himself. That drinking is too common 
there is undoubtedly true, but of common drunkenness I 
saw no evidence. 

On the hills around the town the farmers were busily en- 
gaged securing their hay. It is to them a most important 
crop ; in fact, the only crop their land will produce in the 





present state of agriculture among them. The grass is low 
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and densely matted, a small portion of it only producing 
seed, having much the appearance of the second crop 
among us. I was struck with one botanical curiosity—the 
very common change of the flower or seed of the grass to a 
bunch of leaves. This was not by any means confined to one 
species, but was quite frequently seen on the different kinds, 
furnishing a strong argument for those who follow out liter- 
ally the splendid generalization of Goethe, and look upon 
all parts of the plant not only as made upon the type of the 
leaf, but upon the flower as truly a bunch of modified leaves. 
This grass is shaved from the uneven earth with short 
scythe-blades fifteen or twenty inches in length. It is then 
dried, bound into bundles, and carried by men or on pony- 
back to the barn. When the sun shines, the whole family 
join heartily in the work, and hay-making becomes a merry- 
making. Just beyond the town were bogs of peat, where 
large piles were cut to dry for winter. The weather for 
hay-making is the weather for peat-drying, so that a wet 
summer threatens both man and beast, giving poor food for 
cattle and poor fires for the master. Smouldering peat is at 
best but poor fuel for a northern climate, but it is all this 
island furnishes, with the exception of the stunted bushes 
that grow in the interior. 





THE INDIANS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

MONG the important duties which the present Congress 

should discharge is the readjustment, upon an equitable 
basis, of the relations of the Indian tribes to the general 
Government. Such readjustment is required by the grow- 
ing necessities of the West, upon which the present policy 
presses most heavily. It is demanded alike on the score of 
humanity, the requirements of a wise policy, and the 
broadest principles of liberal statesmanship. The occasion 
is opportune. At no time in the history of the Government 
has the necessity been so apparent of devising some plan 
of dealing with the aboriginal tribes under our control, 
alike humane toward them, just to our citizens, and com- 
prehensive enough to meet the expansion and growth of the 
_ country. 

Whatever policy is proposed, or whatever measures be 
adopted, there should be a careful avoidance, on the one 
hand, of the sentimentalism which has hitherto characterized 
the Eastern discussion of this subject, and, on the other 
hand, of the practical crushing out of the West. The ro- 
mance which attaches itself in the minds of many with rela- 
tion to the Indian character, fadas rapidly into a very sensi- 
ble and controlling disgust whenever brought into contact 
with the tribes scattered throughout our broad domain. 
This disgust is heightened most sensibly among Western 
men by the fact that, in nearly all of the new states and terri- 
tories, the reservations are of the choicest lands as to situa- 
tion and quality. This excites the white settler’s cupidity 
and consequent animosity. The fact may be cause for 
regret, but it is true. Human nature is imperfect yet, and 
must be dealt with as such. 

It may well be questioned whether the policy of treating 
with the tribes as independent nationalities is not a mis- 
taken one.- They have none of its elements, are within the 
limits of the Union, and: under its authority. The land be- 
longs, by the highest law, to those who subdue it to the 
uses of civilization. It cannot be surrendered to or con- 
trolled by an idle race, marked by a savage individuality, 
and rendered difficult of being trained to industrial pur- 
poses by the isolation to which the present policy subjects 
them. Indeed, though the theory has been that the origiaal 
ownership of the land is vested in the aborigines, and treaties 
are made with them, yet the fact is that the Government has 
always compelled the removal of the Indians whenever the 
necessities of advancing settlement required their lands for 
the use of the husbandman. 

The entire system at present pursued by the Government 
toward the Indian is wrong, both to them and our own 
citizens. The placing of the various tribes on reservations 
scattered wide apart throughout our Western states is cal- 
culated only to increase the number of well-paid officials, 
and to deteriorate, debauch, and ultimately exterminate by 
drankenness and disease the tribes solocated. The policy of 
appointing tribal agents tends only to enricha large number 
of political hangers-on, whom the various senators and repre- 
sentatives take this method of pensioning upon the National 
Treasury in consideration of party or personal services. We 
assert, from an extended knowledge of the class of men 
appointed to fill the various Indian superintendencies and 
agencies, that considerations of fitness—such as knowledge 
of the Indian character, habits, desire to benefit them, ac- 
quaintance with agriculture and the mechanic arts, or capa- 
city to teach—were among the very last things that seem to 
have entered the minds of the appointing Bureau. The 
Tadian Bureau, as at present managed, is necessarily but a 
huge machine for enriching a lot of partisan officials who 
desire to make the most of thoir four years’ lease of power. 
The other effect of this system is to destroy the confidence 
of the Indians in the Government; to render our frontier 
liable to such scenes as‘those of the Minnesota whenever 
the embarrassments of the nation or the desperation of the 
savaces may afford opportunity or pretext; and to continu- 


ously embitter the pioneer population of the West against 
the wretched red man. 

The other and collateral portion of this policy is the pay- 
ment to the tribes of large sums of money in the form of 


annuities. These payments have brought about a vicious 
system of credit. Authorized traders are allowed in each 
tribe, who manage, with the peculiar faculty which belongs 
to all associated with the government of the Indians, to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of their customers. By ar- 
rangements made with the agents, the Indians are allowed 
to run into debt at the stores, and when the annual pay- 
ments are made by the Government but meager portions of 
the annuities reach the pockets of those for whom they are 
designed. Examination of any trader’s accounts will show 
how enormous are the profits of the traffic, and how large a 
portion thereof is for articles of no practical benefit. 
Paint, beads, poultry, and gaudy articles of dress constitute 
the largest items in the bills incurred. The fiction is that 
the agents have nothing to do with the traders. It is the 
truth, however, that they obtain a large percentage of 
these profits. It can be readily seen how such temptation 
tends to illegitimate arrangements for increasing the pro- 
ceeds. 

Secretary Usher, unconsciously perhaps, struck the 
key-note of the whole question in the expression that the 
Indians “should be regarded as wards of the Government, 
entitled to its fostering care and protection.” The princi- 
ple involved in this statement is forcing itself upon our at- 
tention in the necessities growing out of the condition of 
the freed people of the South. It grows out of the de- 
mands of a Christian civilization which compels recognition 
of the duty incumbent upon power, wealth, culture, to pro- 
tect the weak and lift the ignorant to higher planes of 
progress. Neither negro nor Indian can develop in iso- 
lated conditions. Both are eminently gregarious, though 
differing widely in manifestations thereof. Hence the 
futulity of endeavoring to save and elevate the Indian race 
by the presentsystem of separation, apart from the just ob- 
jections founded on the opportunities it offers for plunder 
on the part of those connected with the administration. 





REVIEWS. 





THE DEATH-STRUGGLE OF FEUDALISM IN 
FRANCE* 
N the department of History those are the foremost es- 
says which involve the entire lives of nations, the 
periods of their rise and decline, or the splendor of their 
meridian civilization. Such have been the works of Livy, 
Sismondi, Gibbon, Mitford, Coxe, Thierry, Hume, Macaulay, 
Mavors, and Grote. The writers of “ universal” history, to 
whom a century is as a day—who take all human progress in 
their ken; who seize the salient points and decisive eras to 
epitomize the story of six thousand years—these, the Raleighs 
and Rollinses, the Anquétils and Mavors, produce a kind of 
narrative chronology, but little of human significance and 
interest. 

The microscopic histories are at the other extreme, not 
only of method, but of value. They lay hold upon some 
crisis in national growth, some actor or group. It is their 
mission to discover and reveal to the fascinated student the 
motives of their personages ; to unite cause with effect, de- 
picting both motives and results more clearly than they 
were understood by those who were impelled by the former 
to the achievement of the latter. They make a Present of 
the half-forgotten Past. Seen through their pages, the skies 
of ancient centuries are once more blue, and radiant with 
noonday light. The names which school-boys automatically 
repeat are again those of passionate, devising human 
beings; of creatures like ourselves ; and we see that their 
eventful lives were stepping-stones on which our race has 
risen to higher things. 

An illustration of the best tendencies of current literature 
is found in the increasing number of this class of books, and 
in the philosophical and truthful spirit of gheir writers. 
Thiers, Michelet, Lamartine, Guizot, Carlyle? and our own 
Prescottand Motley, exhibit, in their several ways, the accu- 
racy of modern research and the analytic vigor of modern 
thought. And Mr. John Foster Kirk, in the published vol- 
umes of his “Charles the Bold,” gives promise of no un- 
worthy succession to the delightful scholar and narrator 
whose mantle he has by right assumed and wears with gen- 
uine and original grace. 

Most of the great writers mentioned are easily discovered 
to have been so inspired and possessed by certain subjects 
that their work has been a compelling power rather than a 
choice. Thoroughly inspired with their themes, they have 
set themselves to tasks they were born to execute. Carlyle 
found in old Fritz the actor above all others after his own 
modes of thought, and the apotheosis of such a ruler was his 
predestined historical work. And we may well believe that 
Thiers and Michelet, studying that dramatic, fiery period of 
time out of which all that is grand in the politics af modern 
Europe has sprung, glowed with an intellectual fire in which 





* History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By John Foster Kirk. 
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patriotism and philosophy commingled to lift their genius to 
a white heat. 

Considering the subject of Mr. Kirk’s volumes, and the 
antecedents of their writer, some may uncharitably suppose 
him to be another of the historians “made, not born.” Their 
reasoning may be in this wise: This new candidate for 
honors, inspired by the example of his illustrious employer, 
and having fully acquired the historian’s skill in research, 
first determined that he would be a historian—in fact, 
would write a history. A history decided upon, whose 
history should it be? | Thatof Peter the Russian, of Cyrus 
the Persian, or of Roderigo the Cid? The up-tossed penny 
came down bearing the image of Duke Charles the Bold, and 
hence the octavo books before us. For, while Grote ex- 
panded his History of Greece through a dozen volumes, 
measuring his pages by his theme, it seems a condition of 
the Prescott-Kirk school that a given number of Lippincott’s 
8vos shall include either the conquest of a new world, the 
reign of a sovereign, or the decline and fall of a great medi- 
eval principle in Europe. 

Such reasoning would be natural, and at first glance not 
unfair. Let us not be misunderstood. Even the art of 
writing history has its limitations of form, and the real 
artist meets the subject best suited to his genius and in- 
vests it with the most appropriate symbols. But in histor- 
ical processes, as in other human efforts, that which is most 
spontaneous is the most impressive and enduring. Between 
the two kinds there is the same distinction which Mrs, 
Butler has recently drawn between dramatic and theatrical 
power. The one is divine and glowing ; the other, mechani- 
cal and correct. The one has to do with genius ; the other 
talent can achieve. Bulwer persists in composing poems of 
sufficient structural and synthetic qualities, but Burns and 
Byron were poets. In historical writing, as in poetry, the 
greatest results flow from the use of acquirements sus- 
tained by natural power. Genius and talent, when united, 
are a resistless combination. 

On the whole, a careful perusal of Mr. Kirk’s volumes 
has convinced us that whoever should praise his industry 
at the expense of his abilities would make a critical blun- 
der. Yet the former is so pre-eminent and unusual that the 
reader is first impressed by it. We must accord to Mr. 
Kirk the high honors due to an indefatigable searcher 
whose long practice has taught him the best method of dis- 
covering facts. Every page bears the marks of patient 
labor, and one feels that in the first quality of a historian, 
truthfulness, the author has succeeded more nearly than 
any other cis-atlantic student of European material. Mr. 
Prescott exhibited wonderful faculties in obtaining authori- 
ties for his historical tales, no less during his residence at 
home than when delving among the manuscripts and iron- 
clasped folios of Madrid. Equally admirable was his 
method of studying and composing, deprived of all the uses 
of vision throughout his period of authorship. In reading 
the story of his trials and victories, we feel the sympathetic 
mental strain which those experience who witness Mr. 
Paulsen’s blindfold games of chess—a tension felt, there is 
every reason to believe, more by the spectators than by the 
performer himself. Yet we have always suspected that 
many of Mr. Prescott’s discovered inaccuracies arose from 
the disadvantages of blindness and distance under which 
he so often toiled. His imagination was most vivid,and con- 
tinually heightened the color of his historical scenes, or 
filled out the void of unobtainable knowledge. Mr. Kirk 
bore much of the labor of collecting procurable facts ; in 
the course of this employment the one idea of correctness 
must have been continually before the secretary’s eyes, and 
severe discipline has made him more rigorous and trust- 
worthy than his preceptor. He everywhere manifests con- 
fidence in his own statements ; speaking, like a schoolmaster, 
as one who knows and cannot be gainsaid, and the reader 
is at last fully willing to accept his guaranty. No fault in 
other writers seems to him so grave as an error of fact; 
and he administers frequent and caustic rebukes to Macau- 
lay, Maller, Guizot, Motley, and all others whom he catches 
trifling in ever so small a matter. 

Nor is Mr. Kirk’s choice of a subject so arbitrary as may 
be supposed. The career of Charles the Bold was antece- 
dent to those of Charles V. and Philip IT. of Spain, and lay 
behind the formation of that great Austro-Spanish empiry 
which included the Netherlands in its sweep northward, 
and during half the sixteenth century made Central and 
Southern Europe crouch before its ambitious and disdainful 
sway. This record of the House of Burgundy is naturally a 
loving labor to the companion of Prescott and the country- 
man of Motley, and a work correlative to the Spanish and 
Netherlandish researches of the one and the other. Andas 
the works of Motley analyze the struggle of a free people 
against the undue centralization attempted by the tyrants 
of the sixteenth century, so the History under review nar- 
rates that arrogance which, in the fifteenth century, brought 
feudalism to its doom, and portends the reaction by which 
kingly and imperial tyranny became so cruelly ascendant. 

The author has thus invested the great duke, aptly called 
the Napoleon of the Middle Ages, with a philosophic in- 
terest fur above that evolved from the glory and turmoil of 
his headlong life. He paints him as the leader of the French 
nobles in the last and fiercest struggle of the feudal system 
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against its fated absorption by modern sovereignty. Though 
too candid to depict the chieftain as a model of either pru- 
dence or abnegation, he has yet done for his hero what 
Carlyle did for Cromwell, ransoming his memory alike 
from the vilifications of cotemporaries and the strange per- 


versions of romancers in our owntime. He strives tospeak 
of him as he was—nothing extenuating, nor setting down 
aught in malice. It is refreshing to find a historian who is 
fettered by his adherence to neither church nor state, and 
who does not intrude an advocate’s partisanship upon the 
rightful province of a judge. 

The Burgundian line began with Philip the Bold, son of 
King John of France. To him was granted the duchy as a 
fief, with all the rights and prerogatives of feudal sover- 
eignty, and this grant was confirmed a.p. 1364 by the 
French Charles V. Descending from Philip to John the 
Fearless, and again to Philip the Good, the dukedom in- 
creased in prestige and extent, till its glory culminated in 
the exploits and possessions of Charles the Bold—only to 
find in his final overthrow the sudden and irretrievable 
cessation of a scornful independence. Charles was bold, 
powerful, fortunate; but in Louis the Astute, King of 
France, he found a life-long opponent and rival, who, after 
a few humiliating lessons in the school of experience, be- 
came his equal, and finally his superior, in all the foremen- 
tioned attributes. The duke is contrasted in a masterly 
manner, as the embodiment of medieval feudalism— 
haughty, aspiring, fierce—with the king as the prototype of 
latter-day royalty, courteous, dissimulating, trusting much 
to diplomacy, more to diplomacy backed by arms. 

But the following passage aptly sets forth the highest 
purpose of the work: - 

‘‘France nourished within her bosom foes more dangerous than 
Edward the Third or Henry the Fifth. The monarchy was in 
peril of being overthrown and crushed by what had been regarded 
as its strongest bulwarks. The dukes of Burgundy were a branch 
of the house of Valois. As princes of the blood they claimed a 
part in the management of the affairs of the kingdom, and more 
especially the right to interfere, on behalf of the nation, whenever 
the embarrassments or incompetence of the government oceasioned 
demands for its reform. At the same time they exercised, in their own 
dominions, comprising some of the fairest portions of the monarchy, 
a sway that was virtually independent. Beyond the limits of the 
monarchy they acquired territory and dominion, becoming sovereigns 
of foreign states and vassals of foreign sovereigns. They used their 
power and availed themselves of their position to weaken the 
authority of the crown and to convulse the realm. They were the 
authors or abettors of all the civil dissensions of the time. Their 
court was the refuge of the disaffected; their wealth furnished 
the resources of rebellion; and under their standard feudalism 
maintained its last struggle with royalty—with the principles 
that were to form the basis of civil government and national 
unity during the three succeeding centuries. 

“The history of that struggle forms the main subject of the 
present work. The most conspicuous feature in the career of Charles 
the Bold is his rivalry with Louis the Eleventh—the perpetual 
war which they waged against each other, by force and by intrigue, 
on the battle-field and in foreign courts—a war never more real or 
more deadly than when carried on under the show of peace. In what- 
ever direction the narrative may wander, it is still connected with 
this central point. There is no digression, no episode, that does 
not gravitate toward it. In the efforts of Louis to raise the 
throne to a loftier position, to establish a firm government, to con- 
centrate in his own person all the powers of the state, he was con- 
fronted at every step by the mailed figure of his haughty vassal. 
Wherever Charles turned his ambitious glance, whatever spot was 
the scene of his daring projects, there his cunning enemy was at 
work, sowing distrust among his allies, gaining over his adherents 
by promises and gold, reading his plans, mining the ground beneath 
his feet, and by secret machinations preparing his ruin.” 

At the inception of such an argument, the author 
gives us a synthetic picture of the condition of France 
during the first half of the fifteenth century. It was, in 
brief, the transition period from the medieval to the later 
systems. We are next introduced to the reign, times, and 
policy of the good and princely Philip. The infancy and 
youth of Charles, then Count of Charolais, are portrayed in 
connection with those of his bosom friend, Prince Louis, a 
refugee, fled from the just wrath of an outraged father to the 
protection of the sympathizing and flattered Philip. _ Louis 
remained in Burgundy, content with comfortable dependence, 
until the death of his father, when he started post-haste for 
Paris, at last privileged to clutch the crown for which he 
had formerly rebelled against the dictates of loyalty and 
nature. Philip and Count Charles accompanied him, the 
handsome and fearless carriage of the latter affording an 
obvious contrast to the mean and diminutive aspect of the 
new-fledged king, and the magnificent suite attendant upon 
Philip rendering it a matter of doubt where was the true 
royal presence. Arrived at the capital, and invested with 
sovereignty, the paltry temperament of Louis the Astute at 
once manifested itself in careless indifference as to the 
reward of his Burgundian protectors. Philip and Charles 
marched away in high dudgeon to their own territory, in- 
wardly resolved to seize the first occasion of teaching this 
ignoble monarch how to treat his faithful subjects. Oppor- 
tunity was speedily afforded by the unwise and discourte- 
ous policy of the king. In less than a year he had hardly a 
friend left among the nobility, of whose respective prov- 
inces his kingdom was composed. Then followed their al- 
liance and rebellion under Philip of Burgundy, whose army 
was marshaled by Charles the Bold for the “war of the 
public weal.” In the continuous struggle against Louis thus 
commenced, that the culture and intellect were not entirely 
on one side will appear from the following personal delinea- 
tion of his opponent: 

‘In the ordinary intercourse of society his manners were cour- 


teous but reserved. Pomp and state he regarded as essential 
qualities of » princely life ; but he had little relish for the gayeties 
and excesses of his father’s court. He shared, however, in its 
more refined tastes, and took part in its more graceful recreations. 
He was a good dancer, and was reputed to be the most skillful 
chess-player of his time. For music he had a strong partiality, 
cultivating the science so far as it could be said to exist, and 
composing motets, chansons, and other fashionable strains.” 

“Though somewhat below the common height, Charles had a 
powerful frame. His shoulders were broad and full, his limbs 
muscular and firmly knit. He was insensible to fatigue, and 
wore his armor as if he had been born in it. ‘I never heard him 
complain of weariness,’ says Philippe de Commines, ‘ and never 
saw in him a sign of fear.’ In countenance he bore little resemb- 
lance to his father—the full, red mouth being the only distinctive 
feature which they had in common. His face was round; his 
complexion a transparent olive, tinted with a ruddy glow. A 
wavy mass of thick, black hair overhung his forehead and flowed 
around his neck. In walking, his looks were habitually directed 
toward the ground; but his eyes were angelically clear, their 
glances equally penetrating and expressive, and in moments of 
excitement terrible. The tones of his voice were agreeable and 
distinct. He was gifted with a natural eloquence, sometimes 
impeded at the outset by the ardor of his temperament, but 
becoming, as he proceeded, not less logical than vehement.” 

The war of the public weal was waged with varying 
success, neither party having had much practice in’ the 
school of arms. The indecisive battle of Montlhéry was 
followed by minor conflicts and occasional talks about 
peace, until the blockade of Paris and the defection of the 
king’s most trusted adherents opened his eyes to the 
necessity of stooping to conquer. He accepted his first 
rough lesson instantly and meekly. The treaty of Conflans 
left him still a king, but “stripped and desolate as never 
king had been before.” And here his subtler qualities of 
intellect, his adroit patience and far-seeing keenness of 
purpose, began to serve him well. He wore his sackcloth 
and ashes, and awaited his time. Throughout the volumes 
before us, Louis XI. is a personage quite as central as the 
hero proper. Mr. Kirk dissects his characteristics with 
equal skill ; and were it not that his work is to include the 
whole of Charles’s life and only a portion of Louis’s, it might 
almost as well be called a history of the latter as of the 
former. 

The blood of the Burgundians was warm, and their expe- 
dition against Liége—whose people had voluntarily taken 
aides with Louis,and ravaged the borders of Burgundy 
during the absence of Philip and Charles—followed close 
upon the treaty of Conflans. Small resistance could be 
made by the contumacious principality. A “ piteous peace” 
was speedily concluded with the angered Count of 
Charolais, the obnoxious city of Dinant alone being ex- 
cepted from his harsh mercy. This town underwent all the 
horrors of rapine and incendiarism of a city carried by 
storm in those still barbarous times. Meanwhile, though 
Charles pushed his successes in the Netherlands, and fairly 
avowed his design to create a new and vast monarchy 
which should extend from the Alps to the Belgian Sea, and 
had enjoyed an ovation at Brussels in honor of his achieve- 
ments—at this juncture came startling news from home. 
Louis had revoked certain portions of his late treaty, and, 
on technical grounds, repossessed himself of the relin- 
quished province of Normandy. 

‘ From this date the skillful combinations of Louis began 

to stand in the way of Charles the Bold. The latter had 
reached his climax; the former had just begun to grow. 
Although the king, governed by some strange impulse, again 
trusted his person to the hospitality of Charles—now made 
duke by his father’s demise—and found himself in such 
bodily peril as to be forced again to dissemble and conclude 
peace on terms more cowardly than ever, with this single 
exception his career was onward and unshaken. We are 
led, by numerous passages and diversions, to the renewal 
of the war with Liége, and the final reduction of that strong- 
hold ; to the alliance between Charles and the English house 
of York, through his acceptance of the hand of Margaret ; to 
the intrigues of Louis with the arch-traitor Warwick; 
to the renewed war of the Roses in England; to the 
second great confederacy against the French king; then, 
through a succession of such devices, plots, counter-plots, 
alliances, ruptures, pageants, and battles, as no other age 
could have displayed, to the final war between Charles and 
Louis, which commenced fiercely in the year Fourteen Hun- 
dred and Seventy-Two. A new series of moves here begins, 
and the Emperor of Austria, the Swiss confederacy, and an 
otherwise new set of actors appear upon the scene, whichis 
partially shifted to the central regions of Europe. The 
second volume closes with the perfidious conduct of the 
Swiss, to whom of all others Charles has been consistent in 
friendship, but who, secretly bribed by Louis, made war 
upon him in his most embarrassed hour. 

Occasionally our author rivals the ancient chroniclers in 
picturesque descriptions of the manners and ceremonials of 
the age. Take, for instance, a passing sketch of the pomp 
and circumstance consequent upon the meeting of Charles 
with the Austrian emperor at Tréves : 

“Never—say the describars of the scene, not unfamiliar with 
the pomps and pageants qf the age—had there been witnessed 
such # blazing of gold, such s sparkling of gems, such » flaunting 
of damasks and velyets of ti1¢ richest hues and costliest textures, 
such 8 prancing o aiid waving of baaners—until the eye 
was dazzled and strained Iby the continuous stresm of confused 
m . Even the tro pers wore habits of cloth of gold and 
silver over their steel harness , while their embroidered saddle-cloths 
were fringed with silver belks. The archers of the ducal body- 





their equipments. The heralds-at-arms of the fourteen different 
states which acknowledged the away rode immedi- 
ately in front of the duke, clothed in their armorial coats; a band 
of trumpeters in a gay silken uniform of white and blue, with silver 
instruments, were somewhat further in advance ; and foremost of 
all went a troop of one hundred beautiful boys in garments of the 
most delicate texture, their long yellow hair flowing over their 
hould ding, it was thought, the feminine grace and 
loveliness of a bridal cortege. In such a display of his grandeur, 
wealth, and power, strangers as well as vassals might be expected 
to discern the propriety of Charles’s claim to a title already worn 
by princes far inferior to him in all the essential attributes of 
royalty.” 

In this meager summary we have barely indicated the 
design of Mr. Kirk’s volumes. Whoever reads them for the 
first time will find himself, despite his knowledge of existing 
geography, sorely in need of a map to illustrate their details. 
The central position of Burgundy involved a dozen sur- 
rounding provinces in its affairs ; and the presence of Charles 
the Bold, like that of Napoleon, was everywhere except 
within his own borders. England, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Austria, are all visited in the process of the 
tale; and, when reading the vivid episode of the struggle 
between Henry VI. and Edward IV., we renew the wars of 
the Roses, stand on English soil, and unwillingly recross the 
channel to the vine-clad elevations of the Céte d’Or. The 
unities of the narrative, from the very nature of its theme, 
are not closely observed; or, perhaps we should say, they 
are not apparent in the earlier passages. So many great 
and petty sovereignties are included in the arena ; so many 
stately figures appear, are heralded, play their parts, and 
vanish to appear no more ; so curious are the intrigues and 
interlacements of the various courts ; so often is the map of 
France reconstructed by treaties made only to be broken or 
amended—that the reader of the first volume is bewildered, 
and begins to doubt whether a history requiring such pre- 
ludes and interludes can have any clear and circumscribing 
outline. But this apprehension wears away with the reader's 
further progress, and from the mass of his correlative pre- 
mises Mr. Kirk evolves a truly noble and synthetic work. 
But it has few “holy and cheerful notes.” It is a story of 
vast lying, and its heroes are treacherous, sanguinary liars 
and cut-throats. Throughout the chronicle men are mur- 
dered in their beds, in the highways, and on fields that run 
with gore. Towns blaze, and are hideous with the cries of 
a brutal soldiery and the shrieks of the despairing populace. 
Whole provinces are despoiled; taxation oppresses the 
regions undesolated by war; everything is marked by the 
fury and recklessness of those convulsions through which 
men pass from a low to a higher order of manners, religion» 
enlightenment, and restraining laws. 

Mr. Kirk’s style, though occasionally liquid and smoothly 
eloquent, is too often abrupt and harsh, or lamely halting 
through involved and wearisome passages. He is continually 
forced to an excessive use of the dash, the sure mark of an 
awkward and uncertain writer. His moralizing sometimes 
becomes didactic, and interferes with the dramatic progress 
of his theme. But few writers have been so generally suc- 
cessful in the composition of their first or second work, and 
the public will give eager welcome to the concluding volume 
of this History of Charles the Bold. 











ABOUT RIFLED ORDNANCE.* 


MONG all the varied subjects which have engaged the 
minds of military men during the present epoch, no 
single one is more interesting or more important than that 
of rifled ordnance, It is now universally conceded that, 
under certain circumstances and within certain limits, the 
use of rifled weapons and elongated projectiles presents 
great advantages. They are now regarded as indispensable 
to the efficiency of fleets and armies; all nations possess 
them to a greater cr less extent. Yet it is probable that no 
two nations employ precisely the same kind of weapons or 
the same projectiles. Ineach nation the number of systems 
presented for examination has been alinost as great as that 
of the inventors. Millions have been expended in Europe 
upon experiments which have often proved costly failures. 
Systems which promised well on a small scale in schools of 
practice, have proved worthless or of little value when 
applied in real science or with large calibers, as, for ex- 
ample, the Lancaster and Armstrong guns. 
It may well be doubted whether any nation has yet 
reached an entirely satisfactory solution of this important 
question. It is certain that none have yet attained perfec- 
tion, unless some European power has very recently done 
so, and has succeeded in preserving a very commendable 
secrecy on the subject. When we call to mind the great 
number of ingenious men who have spent years in vain 
efforts to accomplish the object in question, and think of 
the almost endless series of ingenions devices, often very 
promising in appearance, which have been triumphantly 
presented for adoption, and as ignominious!y rejected, it 
would seem almost impossible to account for the fact that 
no one can yet exclaim “Eureka!” Yet we have often 
thought that the answer was very simple ; that it was easy 
to show why all attempts to gain perfection in rifled arms 
* Rifled Ordnance ; s practical treatise on the of 
of the Rifle to guns and mortars of every caliber. ng! - 
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re 
had thus far failed; and that it was not difficult to indicate 
the path that must be pursued to attain success. A perusal 
of Mr. Thomas’s work has satisfied us that we were right, 
and we think that any one capable of comprehending the 
subject, who will read it calmly and dispassionately, and 
with the determination of abandoning old prejudices when 
proof is presented that they were unfounded, will agree 
with us in our conclusions. 

Mr. Thomas’s book is not one which will interest the more 
general reader, for it is to a great extent technical ; yet it 
can be comprehended by any one who possesses an ordinary 
college education. It isa work which should be not only 
read but studied by all interested in the invention, manufac- 
ture, and employment of rifled weapons and elongated pro- 
jectiles. We think that whoever reads it will profit by it; 
that it offers the means of avoiding gross errors, and points 
out the road leading to success. We commend it most 
heartily to the careful attention of all inventors, manufac- 
turers, and government officials who are concerned in the 
manufacture and devising of fire-arms. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Thomas does not pretend to have solved the problem; he 
does not present (at least not in this book) any system of 
guns or projectiles ; he professes merely to point out errors 
of principle which have been committed, and to indicate the 
direction which future researches should take. 

We like the work for the refreshing independence and 
courage with which its author encounters existing errors 
and prejudices, and for the sound practical intelligence with 
which he handles his subject. He states in his preface that 
he has perfected a system of rifled guns and projectiles 
which at the time of writing was under consideration by the 
British war authorities, but gives no idea of its nature ; 
without knowing anything about his system, or in truth 
about the gentleman himself, other than what we gather 
from his book, we venture to predict that his system will 
be a good one. It would be idle in the space at our dispo- 
sal to attempt an analysis or satisfactory description 
of the book and the views it contains. We shall content 
ourselves with a brief mention of some of its more remark- 
able points. Mr. Thomas's style is usually clear and com- 
prehensible. In the copy before us some few typographical 
errors occur, but they are of such a nature that the neces- 
sary corrections willreadily suggest themselves to the reader. 
We do not think that the author has been entirely happy in 
the arrangement of his subjects, and in the few remarks we 
have to make we shall take the liberty of departing from 
the order of sequence of the text, and follow the order in 
which the topics naturally arrange themselves in thinking 
of the book as a whole. 

The subject of greatest interest and importance in the 
book, both in a scientific and practical point of view, is the 
author's new theory of “ the nature of the action of fired gun- 
powder.” In this he comes into direct conflict with the 
theory universally received heretofore, and, consequently, 
with the formule of Robins, Hutton, Piobert, Mordecai, and 
other such eminent authorities. We strongly suspect that our 
author is right and that h: predecessors were wrong. It 
is certain that the old theory is not a satisfactory one; that 
is to say, the formule based upon it do not admit of general 
application, and in many cases give results not approximat- 
ing to the truth. On the other hand, the rapid examination 
we have given to the subject induces us to believe that for- 
mule may be based on the new theory which will be of 
prastical value and of general application. We feel sure, at 
all events, that Mr. Thomas is leading us in the right direc- 
tion, and that he has indicated the true course that experi- 
mental and theoretical researches should hereafter take. 
We cannot here enter upon a full examination and explana- 
tion of the new theory, but must content ourselves with 
such a general statement as will render intelligible the 
difference between the old and the new, with the hope of 
attracting to the subject the attention of those more imme- 
diately and practically concerned. 

According to the old theory, it isassumed that, in the dis- 
charge of a fire-arm, the whole of the powder is converted 
into an elastic fluid before the ball is sensibly moved from 
its place, and that the ball is then moved by the pressure of 
this elastic fluid gradually expanding. According to Mr. 
Thomas's theory, the ball is acted upon by two distinct 
forces : First, a momentary impulse or blow, due solely to the 
violent action of the gases when in the act of formation upon the 
ignition of the powder. Second, the pressure resulting from 
the elasticity of the gases generated, this pressure continu- 
ing to act until the ball leaves the muzzle. This theory re- 
sults from experiments which, if correctly reported by Mr. 
Thomas, seem to leave no room to doubt its truth. 

One of the most important results of this theory is that it 
gives the means of estimating the ratio of the increase of 
the initial impulsive effect of ignition as the charges are in- 
creased, and, consequently, of calculating the strain upon 
heavy guns, in order to determine the strength requisite for 
the breech. The experiments of Mr. Thomas show that the 
initial impulse of ignition increases in a much more rapid 
ratio than the charge, and therefore that, as the caliber is 
increased, the weight of metal in- the breech should be 
increased in far more than a proportionate ratio. This 
theory is perfectly in accordance with the results of the 
admirable and ingenious experiments by which Admiral 
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Dahlgren determined the shape of his guns. It also enables 
us to account for the fact that an increase of caliber does 
not necessitate a proportional increase of the length of bore, 
and will no doubt result in the establishment of formule for 
determining the proper proportional length of bore for dif- 
ferent calibers, as well as for the suitable dimensions of the 
breech. But for the full elucidation of these points we must 
refer the reader to the book itself. Our author condemns 
breech-loading cannon, for the reasons that the mechanical 
arrangements must necessarily be very nice and complicated, 
therefore almost certain to become disarranged and useless 
in actual service, and because in heavy calibers the weight 
and complication of the breech-loading arrangement will be 
an insuperable objection. In this opinion we fully coincide 
with him, and may remark that we are under the impression 
that none of the breech-loading inventions have yet proved 
at all successful when applied to large calibers. 

For heavy guns on board ship, in fortifications, and in 
breaching batteries, a good system of breech-loading would 
be of great value, as saving time in loading, and avoiding 
much of the exposure to which the cannoniers are now 
subjected. It is perhaps a doubtful point whether such a 
system will ever be desirable for field-batteries, for the 
men would be as much exposed as they now are, the only 
advantage being thataless number might serve the gun. 
It is questionable whether there would be any appreciable 
amount of time saved in loading ; in fact, the difficulty with 
field-guns is generally that they are now fired too rapidly 
for accuracy, and it is only in the case of the battery being 
attacked by columns of infantry that a greater rapidity of 
fire is at all desirable. 

Breech-loading small arms are, under some circumstances, 
excellent, but it is not probable that it will ever be expedient 
to introduce them very generally among troops. For 
cavalry, for picked skirmishers, or in the defense of a breach— 
in other words, where facility of loading or rapidity of fire 
are desirable—they are invaluable. But for the troops of 
the line they would be very objectionable, for the reason 
that the tendency of the majority of men when fighting in 
line, in a general action, is always to fire with so much 
rapidity as to neglect accuracy of aim, and to expend their 
cartridges in a very short time, and with but little effect. 
We think that for the majority of troops sufficient rapidity 
of fire is secured with the muzzle-loading arms. But to 
revert to our author. He very accurately states that “the 
use of rifled cannon not only prevents the deflection of shot 
and insures greater accuracy, but also, without increasing 
the weight of metal in the gun, admits the employment of 
heavier shot or shell, and obtains more extended ranges 
than is possible with smooth-bores ;” he might have added, 
the advantage they afford in the use of percussion shells. 

Mr. Thomas’s views as to “the turn of the rifling” are 
worthy of close study. He indicates the laws by which the 
turn or twist should be regulated, and the manner of ascer- 
taining the turn proper to be given for different kinds 
of projectiles and for the different kinds of service for 
which guns may be intended. His discussion of “ the influ- 
ence of the caliber on the turn” is very interesting. He 
maintains that, for projectiles of different calibers, but of 
the same form and density, the rotary velocity should vary 
nearly as the square roots of the diameters, and closes this 
branch of his subject by stating that the length of turn to be 
given to the grooves will depend upon three points, viz.: 
First, the description of shot ; secondly, it will change with 
every variation in their size; thirdly, it will differ with 
every different elevation of the gun. He also states in 
this connection that, in making experiments to determine 
the length of turn, the gun should be fired at the greatest 
elevation and with the largest charge that are intended to 
be used. 

We reluctantly pass over what Mr. Thomas has to say 
about “the projectile,” the grooves, and the increasing spiral, 
“the range and deflection of long projectiles,” etc., etc., and 
must content ourselves with a brief allusion to his remarks 
upon experiments in gunnery. His suggestions as to the 
manner of conducting experiments are excellent. 

He gives as among the chief circumstances relating to 
rifled ordnance, respecting which some certain data are re- 
quired, and which should therefore each be the subject of 
a separate course of experiments: 1. Experiments with 
the ballistic pendulum for determining the initial velocities 
of elongated balls with different charges, as well as the loss 
of velocity, due to the resistance of the air, in passing through 
different spaces. 2. The quantities of friction with different 
kinds of shot. 8. The effect upon the flight of long balls 
produced by changes in the position of the center of gravity. 
4. The effect produced by difference in forms of projectiles. 
5. The difference in ranges and deflection produced by dif- 
ferent elevations with shot of different lengths. 6. The cir- 
cumstances attending the penetration of long projectiles into 
various substances. 7. The angular velocity. required for 
projectiles of different sizes, forms, and density, when fired 
with different velocities and elevations. &- The best form 
of groove. 9. The relative strength of metal required for 
guns of different calibers. 10. The curves and times of flight 
of long projectiles. 11. The effect of windage. 12. The 


effect produced by altering the length of the bore of the gun. 
13. Theeffect of different qualities of powder. 14. The effect 
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produced by the charge of powder in chambers of different 
forms and dimensions. 

We must now take leave of Mr. Thomas for the present, 
and in doing so again commend his works to the attention 
of those interested in such matters. A few words in relation 
to the question of the universal adoption of rifled arms, to 
the exclusion of smooth-bores. We do not think this is 
desirable; at all events it is certain that no sufficient ad- 
vances have yet been made toward perfection with rifled 
arms and projectiles to justify the entire abandonment of the 
smooth-bore. So long as fleets, armies, and individuals fight 
at close quarters, so long, we think, will the smooth-bore be 
found indispensable. For long ranges we acknowledge the 
vast superiority of the rifled arms ; but we believe that the 
real decision of contests must generally be at short ranges, 
and that it will always be expedient to be provided with an 
ample supply of the weapons best suited for such circum- 
stances. 

In close combat with an iron-clad it is probable that the 
crushing power of the 15 and 20 inch smooth-bores will be 
more effective than the penetration of the 300-pounder rifle. 
Under similar circumstances on the field of battle, we have 
as yet no rifled weapons and projectiles that compare in 
efficiency with the cannister of the Napoleon 12-pounder gun- 
howitzer, and the ball and buck of the old smooth-bore mus- 
ket. Until wehave rifled weapons capable of producing the 
same effects at short ranges, it is necessary toavoid the fault 
of using too many of the newarms. In the meantime the 
attention of the proper persons should be directed toward 
the preparation of an efficient “ball and buck” cartridge for 
the rifled musket, and of a more deadly cannister for our 
10-pounder Parrotts and 3-inch ordnance guns. 








GIMCRACK GYMNASTICS* 


HE use of gymnastic apparatus, like that of rouge, tight 
lacing, strong drinks, or financial prudence, is very apt 
to degenerate into an abuse. It is unquestionably a most 
excellent thing to be muscular, but to make oneself into a 
machine for lifting dumb-bells or crawling up hand-ladders 
is to institute a vivacious competition with Monsieur 
Gregoire and his sawdust cotemporaries. These gain their 
daily bread and beef and beer by the exposition of monstrosi- 
ties in the way of arms, legs, and chests, so we can hardly 
quarrel with them; but may the Fates preserve us from 
witnessing the spectacle of a generation of acrobats in pri- 
vate life ! 

Yet such is the tendency of our present mania for physi- 
cal exercise—a mania which, overflowing the legitimate 
bounds of public gymnasia, has penetrated into the domes- 
tic circle. We now have dumb-bells at breakfast, somer- 
saults in the drawing-room, contortions before dinner, and 
Indian clubs at bedtime. This is rather too much of a 
good thing, and is known as parlor gymnastics. 

Mr. J. Madison Watson’s Hand-Book, whence we gather 
these dreadful symptoms, is a handsome volume, beautifully 
printed upon three hundred and eighty-eight tinted pages, 
and more or less adorned with copious illustrations on wood. 
Its motto should be, “ Suffer, and be strong.” As stated by 
the author, its purpose is to solve the problem of how special 
physical culture may best be secured. As we understand 
it, its purpose is to popularize and sell certain wares con- 
spicuously advertised in the final pages: “ Watson’s Gym- 
nastic Apparatus, of four sorts and several sizes ; Watson’s 
Phonetic Tablets, eight in number; and Watson’s Reading 
Tablets (designed to accompany Watson’s School Primer).” 
In a word, like most other self-styled educational works of 
to-day, it is a speculation. 

As men usually develop their strength by lifting heavy 
weights, Mr. Watson makes his weights as light as possible. 
Let us alter old institutions if we cannot improve upon 
them. Otherwise, how can we earn repute as reformers? 
Dumb-bells weighing from three to five pounds, according 
to this new light. are heavy enough for the strongest man. 
Why not the empty hand, moved in the same manner and 
directions as if a dumb-bell were held? There is small risk 
of a strain if the gymnast be adult and the bells weigh 
fifteen pounds each. The cbject, therefore, of making light 
wooden bells is not clear. If it ,is to continue the motion 
longer, the empty hand is surely best. It seems to us that 
the idea is, firstly, to make difficult-looking feats easy for 
feeble persons, and, secondly, to sell Mr. Watson’s manu- 
factures. 

It is possible that we may have become unfitted, in some 
degree, for the production of an intelligent article upon 
gymnastics, by an examination of the diagrams through 
which explanations of the letter-press of this book are sup- 
posititiously conveyed. A figure of a young gentlemanin a 
sort of mongrel zouave-costume, tumbling over upon his 
head and frantically waving thirteen pairs of arms, drawn in 
dotted lines, is not calculated to render the faculties clear. 
A modest request for the pupil in parlor gymnastics to utter 
“the tonics” “consecutively in combination” (the italics are 
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Watson’s, like the dumb-bells) is also confusing to the well- 
regulated mind ; as, for instance : 
1 1 2 2 3 3 4 4 
“brach, brach, brach, brach, brach, brach, brach, brach ; 
brar, brar, braf, braf, brech, brech, brech, brech ; 
tone, beer, brich, brich, brick, brich, etc.” 

What all this nonsense has to do with gymnastics, it is 
difficult to comprehend. It might be productive of physical 
strength for a man to go through the formula for solving the 
integral calculus while standing upon his head, but the 
gymnast who tries such experiments certainly lays himself 
liable to a charge of idiotey. And so does Mr. Watson. 

The gymnasium recommended in this book is not pro- 
vided with the usual paraphernalia. It contains only the 
staffs, rings, clubs, and dumb-bells of Watson, and the piano 
of Chickering ; for the parlor gymnastics must be executed 
to music. There are something over twenty pages of music 
in the Hand-Book, mostly selected from operas. We confess, 
however, that we see no particular connection between 
Meyerbeer and elbows, or Donizetti and legs. Labitzky 
furnishes the melodies of the trunk and waist, and Morra 
provides for the shoulders. What portion of the human 
form divine may fall to Mozart is not stated. 

There is rather a stibtle notion in this connection of piano- 
music with calisthenic exercises. Plenty of young people 
whose parents and guardians would shudder at the idea of 
dancing, are permitted to indulge even intemperately in 
parlor gymnastics. The movements are executed by the 
pupils in couples, symmetrically, and to precisely the same 
galops, waltzes, etc., used by the less virtuous ones who 
dance, the only marked difference between the two methods 
of amusement being that parlor gymnasts fling their arms 
and legs about less decorously than would be appropriate 
to the ball-room. “Physical development,” like charity, may 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Further, the meeting of a party of young persons, two or 
three times a week, to indulge in a mutual pursuit, offers 
opportunities for the noble art of flirtation in nowise inferior 
to those offered by a dancing-party or even by a Philhar- 
monic rehearsal. For these reasons, this description of 
exercise promises popularity with the youthful and thought- 
less, who prefer to make themselves imagine they are culti- 
vating their muscles when they are only enjoying a more or 
less forbidden fruit. The dance known as the Varsovienne 
is, in point of fact, a capital example of calisthenics, and is 
quite as valuable for all the purposes, avowed or unavowed, 
of Mr. Watson’s exercises, as any described in his book. 

Some persons, however, may find a superior attraction in 
parlor gymnastics over dancing, from the reason that the 
peculiar style of female dress recommended by Mr. Watson 
gives remarkable prominence and publicity to pretty ankles. 
We fancy that, if the sexes were separated in these classes, 
and made to practice in different apartments, the thing would 
be a grand failure. 

On the whole, then, we can pretty sincerely advise young 
people to let Mr. Watson, his book, his staves, his dumb- 
bells, his rings, his clubs, his contortions, and his classes 
alone. If they honestly wish to be strong and healthy, the 
common iron dumb-bell, of a weight suitable to the user, 
plenty of fresh-air walking, plenty of good food, and as few 
thoughts as possible about their physical condition, are all 
the gymnastic apparatus and feats required. Otherwise 
there is no knowing where this nursing of thews may end. 





DRAMA. 





CROWDED THEATERS AND POOR PLAYS. 


In three, at least, of the leading theaters in the world the same 
theatrical phenomenon is at present observable, viz., that all of 
the theaters are crowded nightly, while none of them present plays 
which at all justify such a large attendance. 

At London the theaters have been unusually prosperous during 
the past year, and are still. The receipts of both the fashionable 
and the minor theaters have nearly doubled within two years. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, the lessee of the Adelphi and the Princess, 
recently assumed the management of the St. James’ Theater, 
which seldom paid expenses before, and, to his astonishment, it is 
now quite as remunerative as either of his larger establishments. Yet 
a London reviewer, commenting upon the plays brought out within 
a twelvemonth, can find nothing +o praise except a couple of adap- 
tations of popular novels—‘“ Pure Gold,” which is now being acted 
at Wallack’s, and is bad enough in all conscience, and a comedy 
called ‘The Winning Suit,” dy Mr. Louis Filmore, which is very 
highly spoken of, but which none of our managers have as yet 
been able to secure. 

At Paris the receipts of the theaters in 1863 amounted to 
eighteen million seven hundred and sixty-one thousand francs. 
This is one million three hundred and sixty thousand fsancs more 
than the receipts in 1862. “In a Word,” says a reliable corres- 
pondent, ‘never was material theatrical property more profitable 
here than in these last twelve months. How little pecuniary 
profit has to do with literary and histrionic merit becomes sadly 
patent to one who will run through the letter-press, and titles, 
and ‘runs’ of the prosperous pieces. So far as anything like liter- 
ary or any other sort of primary artistic merit goes, no one of the 
past twelve years of the French stage has been so barren. And 
the great successes—that is, the great pecuniary successes—with 
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only three or four exceptions at most, have been the successes of 
short skirts and of a gross wit that certainly did not shine by its 
brevity.” We have nothing to add to this comprehensive state. 
ment. 

As for New York, the case is precisely the same here as in Lon- 
don and Paris. Wet weather or dry, the people flock to the 
theaters. The receipts of a rainy evening now exceed those of a 
benefit night in the old times. Manager Wallack made so much 
money last year that he was enabled to pay for his theater. 
Manager Jackson, of the Winter Garden, managed to make money 
in a double sense ; for he cut down his expenses as his receipts in- 
creased. Toward the end of the year, however, he, who had 
never shown the least enterprise before, happened to engage the 


Florences, and they happened to bring out the “ Ticket of Leave 
Man,”’ which has filled the house every night since. This play, 
which has been so much approved, especially by that ¢ brilliant 
critic,” Mr. A. Oakey Hall, is a translation from the French, 
strengthened with adaptations from Dickens’ novels. In any other 
state of the stage it would not have attracted much notice. Now 
it is the best we have in the city. 

Mrs. Wood started her Olympic only a few monthsago. At first 
it seemed a failure; but the lucky engagement of Mr. J. K. Morti- 
mer, a Western actor, and the hit he made as Bagshotin “ A Bull 
in a China Shop”—a rather broad two-act farce—pushed the 
theater into the current of success; and now Mrs. Wood is doing 
as well as her neighbors. Manager Wheatley, of the Niblo’s 
Garden, has realized a fortune from his partnership with Forrest, 
his reproduction of John Brougham’s showy melodrama, “ The 
Duke’s Motto,”’ which he has again revivec, and from his con- 
nection with those excruciating caricaturists of Irish character, 
the Barney Williamses. 

We have tried in vain to satisfactorily account for this coinci- 
dence of crowded theaters and poor plays in three of the great 
centers of civilization. And it must be noted here that some of 
these poor plays have been acted, under different titles, in all three 
cities at about the same time. This makes the coincidence still 
more remarkable. In this country there have been several theories 
broached to explain our theatrical prosperity. One theory is that 
we now have no money but paper, and that the people, not caring 
to hoard such money, throw it away at the theaters. But in Lon- 
don and Paris, silver and gold still form a prominent part of the cur- 
rency, and yet the theaters are as crowded there ashere. Another 
theory, fathered by the Herald and backed up by a splendid dis- 
play of very classical learning, is that we are on the eve of a rev- 
olution, and that our citizens fly from the thoughts of coming mis- 
fortunes to find forgetfulness in theatrical shows. Perhaps this 
theory will also cover the case of Paris, where a revolution has 
been predicted as impending for several years past; but, then, 
what shall we say of London, where no revolutions are dreamed of 
and where a new royal baby has been welcomed with a magnifi- 
cent display of royalty, snobbery, and Jenkinsism? The optimist 
theory is that we go to the theaters because we are all so very 
prosperous. Unfortunately, that theory is not true of us, and we 
cannot apply it to the people of Paris. These, we believe, are all 
the theories as yet advanced. 

But we have a theory of our own in regard to this matter, 
which, although it may not be considered satisfactory, and will 
certainly not be palatable, has at least the advantage of being 
founded, like a sensation romance, ‘‘on fact.” That theory is 
that the people of New York, London, and Paris, go to see poor 
plays because they like them. We have no doubt that this idea 
has already occurred to many critics; but, if so, why have they 
hesitated to express it? Why are critics always so very much 
afraid of telling the truth? There used to be a feuilletonist who 
never missed an opportunity.of comparing the theatrical public to 
an ass, and who always gave the ass the best of the comparison. 
We honor this feuilletonist for his honesty and regret that he is 
dead. We believe that one of the greatest faults of our best 
critics is that they overrate the intelligence of the majority of the 
theater-goers. Setting aside Shakespeare’s plays, about which we 
might argue for ever without arriving at any definite conclusion, 
we may confidently assert that the worst plays artistically are 
now the best plays pecuniarily. The history of the legitimate 
drama contains no record of such successes as those of the sensa- 
tion dramas of the presentday. Critics and other clever, educated 
people—if critics are clever and educated—may say what they 
like; but the masses go to see the sensation dramas notwith- 
standing. But does this excuse the critics for praising trashy 
plays, as the most of them do? Not at all. It only makes 
candid and outspoken criticism the more necessary. And are 
managers to plead ‘popularity’? as their defense for producing 
trashy plays? Not at all, uniess they wish to take rank with the 
exhibitors of two-headed calves and monstrous giants. The duty 
of the stage is to educate, as well as please, the people, and that 
duty must not be neglected in the eager pursuit of filthy lucre. 
The animadversions in which we have thought fit to indulge, since 
the establishment of this paper, in regard both to critics and 
managers, have this justification—that neither of these classes 
does its duty honestly. They must be taught that the public—or 
rather a large portion of the public—has no more right to bad 
plays because it likes them than it has to vicious books because 
it seems to like them. The police suppress the vicious books ; 
and the critics and managers constitute a sort of theatrical police, 
whose duty it is to suppress vicious plays—and who refuse to do 
their duty, and must be punished accordingly. 








ART. 


BIERSTADT’S PICTURE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. Brerstapt’s name is now associated with the Rocky Moun- 
tains as is that of Mr. Church with the Andes. Thus linked with 
what is most imposing, most sublime and remote, in the imagina- 
tion of our people, it is committed to stand as representative until 
another and mightier pencil shall be enlisted to portray those far- 
off and stupendous hills that front the Pacific and break their 
white peaks against the sky. Mr. Bierstadt recently returned from 
a second visit to the Rocky Mountains; but the picture entitled 
“ Lander’s Pass,” now on view at the gallery of Emil Leitz, corner 
of Broadway and Eighth street, is the result of his first visit, made 
some years ago in company with the late Gen. Lander. It has 
been exhibited in most of the important cities and towns of the 
Eastern and Middle States, and is by this time well known. It 
now remains for the people of this city to visit it; for, with the 
exception of one evening last winter at the Reception of the Tenth- 
Street Studio, it has not been seen here. The picture was well 
received in New England, and acted on Gail Hamilton so potently 
that she took the public into her confidence and informed them 





that she didn’t know anything about art. Asa matter of course 









she then wrote a column or more expressive of her high regard for 
Mr. Bierstadt’s work and also of the truth of her confession. 

It remains for us to offer such criticism as to us seems just. 
Mr. Bierstadt’s painting, imposing in size and showing strength 
and boldness of treatment under several aspects, deserves to be 
called a work of great force. It has certain characteristics of 
style that make it rank with landscapes of the Germanschool. It 
exhibits a picture-making faculty that belongs to the most learned 
and vigorous landscapists of Dusseldorf; it displays great skill in 
the management of effect and the arrangement of principal 
masses; it is painted with a firm, solid brush, and in places is 
almost modeled out in pigment. As a consequence, the picture 
is vigorous and manly in style and scenic in character. The idea 
of art dominates or at least characterizes the subject. We find it 
to be a graphic and bold statement in color, in light and shade, of 
the salient forms of what is called a Pass in the Rocky Mountains. 
We see certain principles of mountain formation observed, and 
certain artistic requirements are met with a sufficient frankness of 
manner to gratify the ordinary art student. It is so far good, and 
it is sure of popularity, for these are sufficient to propitiate the 
profession and satisfy the loose and coarse or shallow understand- 
ing of the ordinary art critic. But something more is necessary. 
This is good for a particular period of art growth, but it is not 
enough to lift a school beyond the facile and vigorous. It may be 
well to teract the infl of a method or style such as we 
find in Church’s works; it may even exist as a protest against 
a purely vegetable and botanical view of nature. In its highest 
estate it certainly stands as an artistic statement of a subject. 
To take the rank of great art, however, it must exhibit more 
subtlety and completeness of execution, as the drawing of moun 
tain forms in Church’s landscapes; or more imaginative conception 
and presentation, as in the less pretentious pictures of S. R. 
Gifford. Briefly stated, Mr. Bierstadt’s work is to the highest 
landscape art what a simple vigorous prose description of nature 
is to one of Ruskin’s profound, impassioned, and beautiful chap- 
ters on mountain gloom. It indicates a good practical estimate of 
the relation of objects; it reveals a manly and direct observation ; 
but when we look for signs of a finer appreciation and a deeper 
insight into nature than is found in ordinary men, we look in 
vain. It is here that the limitations of the man inexorably become 
the limitations of the artist, and thus, in a critical estimate, the 
one cannot be separated from the other. If we find that Mr. 
Church’s works show intellectual daring in selection of subject, it 
is because that is an element of his mind. If we find tender- 
ness and indignation and unbounded enthusiasm in John Ruskin’s 
prose, itis because John Ruskin is tender and indignant and en- 
thusiastic. And thus, when we discover a straightforward, frank, 
positive style and character in Mr. Bierstadt’s picture of the 
Rocky Mountains, we at once infer that he.is positive, frank, and 
direct. It is here that pictures are charged with a significance 
that is above their subjects, and take the rank of what may be 
called a visible expression of the soul, and become the peers of 
poems and novels as embodiments of the mind and heart of man. 
Once convinced of this truth, criticism necessarily becomes per- 
sonal, for it is impossible to separate the man and his works and 
understand the latter. 

Mr. Bierstadt’s subject, in treatment, is marred in its impression 
of solitary grandeur by the introduction of an Indian encampment 
in the foreground. For an incident which is merely one of the 
accidents of the place, the artist has sacrificed the greatest element 
of his subject ; he has sacrificed sublimity of impression to variety 
of interest. This ie one of the serious esthetical faults of Mr. 
Bierstadt’s treatment of his subject. The finest passage in the 
work is the painting of the sunlight—a shaft of glory, stretching 
from the upper sky and lighting crag after crag of the scarred and 
broken Rock Kings of the West—breaking in splendor over the 
scene. The sky is well painted, and the perspective of the ground 
from the base of the mountains, including the water, te the im- 
mediate foreground, remarkably well given. The picture as a 
whole is scenic and splendid. It entitles Mr. Bierstadt to rank 
among artists of great executive force, but holds nothing that 
indicates a rare, exceptional, or precious personajity. His work, 
therefore, cannot be classed with the highest in art, and it yet re- 
mains for him to give us the poetry of the Mountains of the West. 
Would Mr. Bierstadt be to the Rocky Mountains what Calame is 
to the Alps? then he must live among them. Would he be more, 
he must love them--must understand them as a poet and study 
out their forms, and render them with the conscientious spirit of 
W.T. Richards painting a fern-leaf. Not otherwise can those 
great and eternal hills repeat through art their message of oppres- 
sive grandeur, of rest, of calm after struggle, to us shut within 
the dust and noise of a great city’s throbbing life, and kept from 
the companionship of nature by the voice and presence of hu- 
manity.- 








BOSTON ART NOTES. 


PICTURES AT THE RECEPTION. 

F. Wiruias, one of the young artists of Boston, had a very 
pretty little landscape on his easel, treated in a manner so happy 
that, as Addison once gave the idea, it seemed as if the field of 
yellow wheat almost waving for a rhyme, the background of 
woods illuminated by the happy sun setting behind them, and the 
peasant, with joyful face set homeward from the day’s labor, 
trudging along the path that, winding from the woods across the 
fields, borrowed reflection from the grain’s golden light, were all 
verses of an unworded poem—* The Harvest Afternoon.” 

In Foxcroft Cole’s room were. several of his pictures, all 
evincing promise of much talent, if not something more. He is 
called an excellent colorist, having picked up evidently much that 
we admire in the French style. There was a “View in Nor- 
mandy” that was charming. There is probably no other Boston 
artist who has taken so decided a manner in his painting, being 
sufficient of a pre-Raphaelite, if we may judge from the pictures 
that evening, to use all the charms of the new school and reject 
all its excesses; in fact, to modify it to a most tasteful effective- 
ness. There was something very aspiring, pure, and enthusiastic 
in his subjects. In the samne room, too, were sketches of Vedder 
and a beautiful cabinet picture by C. 8. Colman, an interior, with 
@ portrait of Vedder (we understood) at his easei. 

Very remotely related to Vedder’s style was « ctayon study, by 
Fabrgnius, called the “Shadow Dance.” An ill-clad girl—her 
short, rough garments shaken by the winds, her long tangled hair 
flying, even the strings of her rough shoes untied and drabbling 
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from her ankles—dancing with her shadow like a witch along a 
wild road of a wintry night. There is a dim light in the back- 
ground from a remote cottage window; whirling clouds sweep 
the sky, exposing a space where the moon shows itself for a mo- 
ment to intensify the shadows. The study is full of weirdness, 
threats, darkness, and grotesqueness. One could look at it fasci- 
nated by the strange Mephistophelistic fancy so boldly treated ; or, 
if iconoclastic and ludicrously inclined, might express a verdict, 
as some one quite near us did, “A crazy gal shying at an ink- 
spot.” 

In the Exhibition Hall were two of G. L. Brown’s paintings ; 
one frame inclosing five panels, representing in each a time of 


day; the other, in the same way, bearing pictures of the seasons. 
They were done in his usual rich, ornamental style. There was 
also a very lively painting by Dana; boys and girls acting in 
scows (hauled up érom the salt harbor’s water even to the grass) 
the exciting contests of their fathers on the water. 

On the same wall hung two of Wm. Hunt’s full-sized portraits, 
and several of his small fancy sketches. Also the original spirited 
study of his “ Drummer Boy,”’ and that called, we believe, the 
“Bngle Call.” Both those are popularly known now in litho- 
graphs, war’s imprints on art. With how much sentiment, with 
what gentle outlines, with what choice tints, Hunt paints! His 
brush seems often dipped in Tennyson’s descriptive. However, 
one of the two portraits he exhibited must have greatly disap- 
pointed his friends. It is of a lady descending the stairs of a hall 
most gorgeously papered; that background of intricate paper 
pattern is elaborately copied, and gives a very bad effect to the 
picture. The face, too, a bright pleasant one, was not life-hued ; 
but the position of the figure was good enough, and the silk cloth- 
ing was in the rich, tangible texture of all Hunt’s draperies. 

Ames, with his characteristic off-hand kindness, turned over 
every canvas to gratify his visitor. What a company of the 
beautiful and the illustrious were cheek-by-jowl! There was Gen. 
Anderson staring in an unimpassioned manner at the bewitching 
countenance and form of a queenly Maine girl; and there a 
maiden whose eyes were gushing with love actually reclined with 
perfect sang froid in the very arms of a certain handsome, deter- 
mined-countenanced marshal, who seemed as fixed as Joseph in a 
somewhat similar situation. Do you remember Holmes’s three 
Johns—the John you are, the John your friends believe you to be, 
the John you wish to be? There is a fourth John—the John 
genius gives artistic existence to. Many Johns so had their being 
in Ames’ studio. Little probably did their numbers one know in 
what strange company were their numbers four—the spirits of 
their outer men, and the print of their characters impressed 
thereon, preserved tangibly by the magic of genius. We sawa fancy 
jiece Ames had just commenced, which he calls “ The Old Oaken 

ucket.”” The picture is of life size. A country girl, one probably 
born and nurtured in the pleasant valley we catch a glimpse of, 
has come to the well, bucket in hand, for water. The well-box is 
low, browned by age, and its earth-boards are slimed by the 
dampness which has stretched up it like a green vine, The pure 
treasures it protects are reached by the old-fashioned, pieturesque, 
long-armed lever swinging above. The spot looks cool and quiet— 
just such a spot a thirsty old gentleman, who had not forgotten 
the boyhood days on the old farm, might dream of in the after- 
dinner nap some sultry city afternoon. Looking ai it, one caught 
oneself listening for cow-bells or the creaking of a hay-cart. By 
the well, one hand having already commenced to lower the well- 
pail, the other hanging by her side and almost unclasped from the 
“old oaken bucket,” the sweet Yankee girl has paused (as girls 
always do when just about to lower the arm—one remembers how 
often he has seen the habit without noting it, when he finds it 
thus seized by an artist mind). That is all, and yet how little of 
what the picture suggests to a sympathizer; and is not the 
thought suggested a greater part in a masterpiece than the act 
recorded? Of course upon how the artist records his scene depends 
the suggestions of his picture. In the “Old Oaken Bucket’’ the 
train of romance started in the spectator’s mind proceeds from the 
exquisite grace and naturalness of the pretty figure’s poise and 
the entranced expression of the face, as if, on the very threshold 
of action, the maiden had been instantaneously transformed from 
actual life to a world of fairy sights, sounds, and hopes. In the 
innocent serenity of her countenance you see she has never yet 
joved; but as you look at it it seems to be faintly stirred by a 
vision of what the passion may be, as if from that moment she 
would love. Some slight sweet surmise of the gloriousness of love 
holds her, at the instant we see her, motionless and entranced. 
The picture is a New England idyl of the dear “ old romance,” 
lighted from ihe same sparks of genius which kindled a compre- 
hension of “Maud Muller” rivaling the poets. His first study of 
the “Opera Cloak,” from which he has since painted and sold 
ten copies, was also among the unframed canvases. It is, we 
think, the most harmoniously colored thing he has done. 

In trying to reconcile the gentleman we meet in society with 
the author we love in print, so repeated is the disappointment that 
its truth must yet pass into a proverb. But it is not so in paint- 
ing. The same spirit we detect—in idea and style, in action or 
scene fixed or colored—animating the canvas, we may always 
find distinguishing him from whom it springs. If we know the 
artist, we know the man. This seems a truth, and we wished to 
prove it such by drawing similitudes between the characters of 
certain well-known artists and their equally well-known works; 
but we must leave the assertion in its nakedness, for the space we 
have already trespassed on has its bounds. 

















ART NOTES. 


Wituiam Buaxe.—The last number of the Westminster Review 
contains a very interesting article on William Blake, vulgarly called 
the mad painter and poet. Blake was a cotemporary of Flaxman, 
Fuseli, and Stothard, and the nature of his genius was such as 
necessarily made him unpopular and kept him obscure ; for what 
men do not understand they generally underrate or ignore. The West- 
minster reviewer writes that “there is no name connected with 
English art which, in the scope and interest of the questions con- 
nected with it, is in any way comparable to that of William Blake.” 
Dante G. Rossetti writes the concluding chapter on Blake in 
Gilchrist’s life of the same, and, though sympathizing in the full 
with Blake’s doctrine of the supremacy of the imagination, he yst 
disputes its omnipotence. It is not the least vindication of Blake's 
genius that it enlists the pen of one of England’s greatest paint- 
ers. That our readers may know something of the characteristics 
of Blake as an artist and poet, we quote the following from the 
article in the Westminster Review: 

“ Blake’s art springs from his conception of the universe, and is 
rendered obscure not merely by the nature of the conception itself, 
but by the y incohe and arbitrariness which are in- 
volved in it. This conception is no new thing; it is fouhd in the 


literature of all mystical religions. It is impossible that any one 
with the slightest acquaintance with the works of Behmen or 





art.” 


Blake exalts imagination above all other gifts which adorn his 
art, as the above-mentioned writers ‘‘ set aside every form of his- 
torical religion and elevate themselves above all established doc- 
trines of morality.” With these religionists, more than any 
others, is it true that wie ein jeder ist sein Gott. It is clear from 
every line that Blake wrote after he had come to manhood, that 
he had adopted these views of God and nature; and the singu- 
larity in his case is the thoroughness with which he carried his 
principles into practice in the region of his art. The images which 
presented themselves to Blake’s imagination were accepted by him 
as direct inspirations from that Source to which alone he looked 
for guidance in conduct as well as art. In short, Blake was a 
quietist or mystic, who, having accepted the vague promptings of 
his mind as immediate inspirations given to direct his conduct, 
received the images of his imagination as emanations from the 
same Source, as little regarding the world and the ways of men in 
the one case as in the other: this is the secret of his life and 
works. The beauty of both consists in the fullness of his faith, and 
in the noble sacrifices he made of it.” Much of Blake’s genius was 
expended in illustrating Young’s “Night Thoughts,’ Blair’s 
“ Grave,”’ and Job, and Milton, and Dante. It is said that his 
design of the “Circle of Traitors,” when compared with Gustave 
Dore’s treatment of the same subject, shines with all the luster of a 
poetical conception, seen beside a merely realistic treatment, how- 
ever clever. Dante G. Rossetti traces the signs of Blake’s influence 
on art through the works of many neglected or half-forgotten 
artists, and William M. Rossetti points out the influence of Blake’s 
poems on modern poetry. One of Blake’s poems is quoted in the 
Westminster for its ‘‘ beautifully graduated cry of distress, and for 
the obviousness of its symbolism.’’ In dramatic power the writer 
thinks it equal to Goethe’s “ Erl-Konig.”’ 

The Westminster reviewer, after enumerating some of the most 
important of Blake’s designs, writes thus: ‘To criticise these 
works is impossible: that which is thoroughly purposeless cannot 
be criticised. They are ‘ songs without words,’ depending for their 
effect as much upon what is brought to their study as upon any- 
thing they themselves furnish to the student.” We may say en 
passant that this is more or less the case with every work elevated 
above the ordinary grade of human effort, whether of art or liter- 
ature. 

The first of Blake’s original productions as an artist were publish- 
ed 1788. Among these were the ‘“‘ Songs of Innocence,” said to be 
“ the most charming and delightful of his works.’? His twenty-one 
““Inventions,’’ from the Book of Job, are ‘‘the most remarkable 
series of etchings, in a Scriptural theme, which has appeared since 
the days of Albert Durer and Rembrandt. The first Person of the 
Trinity has certainly never been sc majestically conceived as in 
these pictures. The variety and originality of the compositions 
are miraculous. The sublime spirit of the Book of Job is 
reflected as in a mirror, while the delicate beauty of the execution 
is beyond praise.” 

Century Cius.—We congratulate the members of the Century 
Club on the acquisition of the large and meritorious picture— 
painted by Mr. May—from the collection of Mr. Walters, of Balti- 
more. The work is fine in color and sentiment, and though some- 
what heavy in drawing, large and poetic in impression. The 
gallery of the Century Club is now enriched by several very fine 
pictures, which may be taken as the nucleus of a most valuable 
and interesting collection. 

Tue SunaxesreareE Monument.—The suggestion made in 
the article on “Shakespeare in America’? in the Rounp 
Tas e last week has already met with attention. The matter has 
been agitated in “ The Century,” and we trust the members of that 
Club will be the first to take immediate action on a subject so dear 
tous. We honor curselves in doing honor to the great, and we 
hope American art will offer a worthy monument to our Shake- 
speare. 

EEE 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


Our of the thousands of loyal lyrics which the present war has 
produced, and which even now crowd upon us in every paper that 
we take up, each day witnessing the birth and death of its versi- 
fied bantling, there are few, if any, more striking than the Cockney 
poem—if we may call it such—which greeted Mr. Davis’s very 
natural desire ‘ to be let alone :” 

“As vonce I valked by a dismal svamp.” 

It was received everywhere with a grim guffaw, except perhaps at 
the South, and even there it must have been smiled at, we think. 
its writer had such a comic way of putting it. It was felt instinc- 
tively to be the best thing that could be said on the subject. Few 
knew at the time who wrote it, no name being appended to it, 
nor do we imagine that many know now. It was a Mr. Henry 
Howard Brownell, who lives somewhere in Connecticut, and who 
has a volume of poems ready for the press. We know nothing of 
Mr. Brownell, except that he is a poet. His chief fault, after that 
of carelessness in his measures, is a striving after originality—a 
determination to do things in his own way rather than in the way 
of others, no matter how excellent the latter may be. Originality 
is a fine quality in a writer, but it ought not to be cultivated at 
the expense of the artistic—the cominon ground where men of all 
nations and times can meet, if not as equals, yet as members of 
one great brotherhood. Mr. Brownell aims at being characteristic, 
but frequently attains only the fantastic, the bizarre. The poet 
whom he most admires we take to be Mr. Robert Browning. 

The bulk of Mr. Brownell’s volume consists of short poems on 
the war. Its title is to be, ‘“‘Lyrics of a Day; or, Newspaper 
Poetry.”” We have read a good deal of newspaper poetry in our 
time, but seldom or never anything that came up to the following 
lyric, which any of our poets might be proud toown. It is one of 
the most characteristic poems of the war: 

THE COLOR-BEARER. 
(Vroxspunc, May 22, 1863.*) 
Lr them go !—they are brave, I know— 
But a berth like this, why it suits me best ; 
I can’t carry back the Old Colors to-day, 


We've come together a long, rough _ 
Here's as goed a spot as any to rest.” 





* “The storming party looked in vain for the which had been 
ised it. The brigede which had been ordered to felow it pally, 


g party. jes le 
him, he dug a hole in the ground with his bayonet, ted his flag-staff in it, 





plan 
within twenty yards of the enemy’s rifie-pits, and sat down by the side of his 
banner, where he remained all day.”—Report of the assault on Vicksburg. 


their treatment of moralJs and religion and Blake’s conception of 
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No look, I reckon, to hold them long ; 
So here, in the turf, with my bayonet, 
To dig for a bit, and plant them strong— 
(Look out for the point—we may want it yet ') 


Dry work !—but the old canteen holds fast 
A few drops of water—not over-fresh— 
So, for a drink !—it may be the last— 
My respects to you, Mr. Secesh! 
No great show for the snakes to sight ; 
Our boys keep ’em busy yet, by the powers !— 
Hark, what a row going on, to the Right! 
Better luck there, I hope, than ours, 


Half an hour !—(and you'd swear ’twas three,)— 
Here. by the bully old staff, I’ve sat— 

Long enough, as it seems to me, 
To lose as many lives as a cat, j 


Now and then, they sputter away ; 
A puff and a crack, and I hear the ball. 
a =! poor shooting, I should say— 
ot bad fellows, may be, after all. 


My chance, of course, isn’t worth a dime— 

But I thought ’twould be over, sudden and quick ; 
Well, since it seems that we’re not on time, 

Here’s for a touch of the Kilikinick. 


Cool as a clock !—and, what is strange— 

Out of this dream of death and alarm, 
(This wild, hard week of battle and change)— 
Out of the rifie’s deadly range— 

My thoughts are all at che dear old farm. 


Tis green as a sward, by this, I know— 
The orchard is just beginning to set, 
They mowed the home-lot a week ago— 
The corn must be late, for that piece is wet. 


T can think of one or two that would wipe 
A drop or so from a soft blue eye, 
To see me sit, and puff at my pipe, 
With a hundred death’s heads grinning hard by. 


And I wonder, when this has all passed o’er, 
And the tattered old stars in triumph are borne 
Through street and square, with welcoming roar, 
If ever they'll think of us who are gone? 


How we marched together, sound or sick, 

Sank in the trench o’er the heavy spade— 
How we charged on the guns, at double-quick— 
Kept rauk for Death to choose and to pick— 

And lay on the bed ne fair hands made. 


Ah, well !—at last, when the Nation’s free, 
And flags are flapping from bluff to bay, 

In old St. Lou what a time there’ll be! 

I mayn’t be there, the Hurrah to see— 
But if the Old Rag goes back to-day, 

They never shall say ’twas carried by me' 


Mr. Brownell’s volume will soon be published by Mr. G. W. 
Carleton, of this city. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., to whom the lovers of English poetry 
in this country are deeply indebted for their excellent and exten- 
sive series of “ British Poets’’—a series which as a whole is superior 
to any ever issued in England, the copyrights of Scott, Bryon, Words- 
worth, etc., interfering with anything like a complete collection of 
the modern poets there—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have under- 
taken a new edition of some of the most popular poets in their 
series, the first installment of which, the poetical works of Shelley, 
is just out, in two handsome volumes, a trifle smaller than the old 
edition and a trifle larger than the popular “‘ blue-and-gold ” books. 
The paper is slightly tinted, and the type, though small, is easy to 
read, it is so clear and sharp. The binding is the perfection of 
neatness and elegance —a lush dark green cloth, daintily gilded. 
Besides the usual prefaces to the different poems by Mrs. Shelley, 
the edition contains a memoir from the pen of Prof. Lowell. Itis 
short, but satisfactory in the main, as much so as any biography 
that we have yet had of Shelley. There have .been several 
attempts of the kind, but none which can be considered successful ; 
the earliest, Medwin’s, being untrustworthy, and the latest, Hogg’s, 
though enlivened by two or three comical anecdotes of the way- 
ward and wandering man of genius, lumbering in the extreme, 
besides being unfinished. The most entertaining contributions to 
the Shelley literature are the works of Trelawney and Lady 
Shelley. and a recent volume entitled ‘‘ Relics of Shelley,” edited 
by Mr. Richard Garnett. We have in our own possession a 
letter of Shelley’s, written a few days after his first wife (Harriett 
Westbrooke) had committed suicide by drowning. The post-mark 
is ‘‘ Marlow, Nov. 19, 1816,”’ the direction, “ W. Godwin, Esq., 
112 Great Russell street, London.”’ Here it is: 

“ Marlow, Wednesday 
. Morning. 
“ My Dear Sir 
“In the legend of St. Columbanus, we are told that he per- 
formed a miracle by hanging his garment on a sunbeam. 

——I, too, have tried to discover a ray of light to fasten hope 
on it. The casualties of this world come on like waves one suc- 
ceeding the other We may escape the heavy roll of the 
mighty ocean & be wrecked on the still smooth waters of the 
land-locked bay We dread the storm & the hurricane & forget 
how many have perished within sight of shore However, 
the human mind may have a natural desire to blot out from me- 
mory objects that are hopeless Oblivion does not always 
descend upon the sorrowing soul—— How much in every 
man’s heart dies away unuttered ? How many chords of the 
lyre in the poet’s heart have been dumb in the world’s ear ?—— 
I am bowed down with grief: Though relieved of part of the 
load which the sad event has brought upon me yet sufficient 
anxiety remains in my mind to give me ample subject for thought 
& sorrowful meditation. With how many garlands we can 
beautify the tomb: If we begin betimes we can learn to make 
the prospect of the grave the most seductive of human visions—— 
by little & little we hive therein all the most pleasing of our 
dreams—— Surely if any spot in the world be sacred, it is that 
in which grief ceases, and from which, if the voice within our 
hearts mocks us not with an everlasting lie, we spring upon the 
untiring wings of a pangless and seraphic life——— those whom 
we loved around our nature, universal intelligence; our 
atmosphere, eternal love—— Mary sends kisses Believe 
me ever yours P B Sneutey.” 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. have in press a number of important 
works in the several departments of theology, law, philology, etc. 
Of the former we may mention the “History of the Christian 
Church from the Accession of Constantine the Great to the Pontif- 
icate of Gregory I.,”’ by the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. ; “ Theological 
and Homiletical Commentary on the New Testament, Specially 
Designed and Adapted for the Use of Ministers and Students,” by 
J. P. Lange, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Bonn; edited by the Rev. P. Schaff, assisted by leading divines of 
the various evangelical dehominations ; ‘‘ Thoughts for the Chris- 
tian Life,” by the Rev. James Drummond, with an Introduction 
by Dr. J. G. Holland (Timothy Titcomb); and “‘ Work and Play, 
or Literary Varieties,” by the Rev. H. Bushnell. The first 
uamed of these works is the seoond volume of its author’s General 
Church History, and com; the History of Ancient Chris- 
tianity. Messrs. Scribner & Co.’s new legal works are, “ Intro- 
































duction to the Study of International Law,” by Theodore D. 
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Woolsey, LL.D., President of Yale College; ‘ Ancient Law ; its 





Connection with the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas,” by Henry Sumner Maine, Esq.; and “ America 
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and her Commentators; a Critical and Historical Sketch of Travel 


in the United States of North America,’’ by Henry J. Tuckerman. 
Their philological works are, “‘ Synonyms of the New Testament,” 
by Richard C. Trench, D.D.; and “ Man and Nature, or Physical 
Geography as Modified by Human Action,’ by the Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh. The object of the iatter, which will be published uniform 
with the author’s “Lectures on the English Language,” is to in- 
dicate the character and, approximately, the extent of the 
changes produced by human action in the physical conditions of 
the globe we inhabit ; to point out the dangers of imprudence and 
the necessity of caution in all operations which, on a large scale, 
interfere with the spontaneous arrangements of the organic or the 
inorganic world ; to suggest the possibility and the importance of 
the restoration of disturbed harmonies and the material improve- 
ment of waste and exhausted regions; and, incidentally, to illus- 
trate the doctrine that man is, in both kind and degree, a power 
of a higher order than any of the forms of animated life which, 
like him, are nourished at the table of bounteous nature. They 
also announce a new work by Mr. J. T. Headley, ‘ Chaplains of 
the Revolution,’’ and a new and enlarged edition of his “‘ Adiron- 
dack, or Life in the Woods.’? Mr. Andrew C. Armstrong, who 
has been with Mr. Scribner for years, has lately become a member 
of the firm. 

Messrs. Follett, Foster & Co. have in press a new poem by Mr. 
W. D. Howells, our Consul at Venice—‘' Des-illusion, a Story of 
New World Loves and Old World Scenes;’’ and a reprint of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton’s poem, “The Lady of La Garaye.”? They 
also announce a new English novel, ‘‘The Cross of Honor,” by 
the author of ‘‘The Smali House in Piccadilly” (a story with ‘a 
snap to it,’? whatever that may be); “‘A History of the Origin of 
the Rebellion, its Authors and Causes,’’ by J. R. Giddings, ex- 
member of Congress from Ohio; and a new edition of ‘ January 
and June,” a volume of miscellaneous writings, by Mr. Benjamin 
F. Taylor, one of the editors of the Chicago Journal. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish the memoir of Mr. 
Thackeray, of which we have already spoken, the work of Mr. 
Theodore Taylor, whom the American paragraphists will insist 
upon making Mr. Tom Taylor—** Thackeray the Humorist and the 
Man of Letters.”” They have also in the press ‘ Illustrations of 
Universal Progress,’’ by Mr. Herbert Spencer; ‘ My Cave Life in 
Vicksburg,” by a Lady; ‘‘The Conflict and the Victory of Life,”’ 
a memoir of Mrs. Cleveland Keith, missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in China; and a couple of volumes of sacred 
song—"t Lyra Anglicana’’ and ‘‘ Lyra Americana,” the latter se- 
lected and edited by the Rev. 8. S. Rider. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has in press, “Tales from the Operas ;”’ 
“The Art of Conversation, with Directions for Self-Culture ;” 
‘‘ Taken upon Trust,”’ by the author of “ Recommended to Mercy ;”’ 
‘““The Golden Rule ;” and “ Lyrics of a Day,” the volume by Mr. 
Brownell of which we have spoken above. 

Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready “Ned’s 
Motto, or Little by Little,’’ by the author of “Win and Wear;” 
‘““Mabel’s Experience, or Feeling and Finding ;’’ ‘The Post of 
Honor,” by the author of ‘ Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway ;” 
“The Foot of the Cross,’’ by Dr. Winslow; and “ Jacobus’s Notes 
on Genesis,”’ Vol. I., from the Creation to the Covenant. 

Mr. A. D. F. Randolph announces Mrs. Norton’s ‘‘ Lady of La 
Garaye,” and thecharming little drama, “‘ King Rene’s Daughter.” 

Messrs. Derby & Miller are about to publish “The Mirror of 
Democracy, being a History of the Democratic Party from its 
Organization in 1825 to its Last Great Achievement, the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion; to which is prefixed a Sketch of the Old 
Federal and.Republican Parties,” by Wm. D. Jones. They have 
also in preparation a volume en President Lincoln’s Administra- 
tion, from the pen of Mr. Henry J. Raymond, the editor of the 
New York Times. Mr. Horace Greeley, of the Tribune, has 
written a work entitled ‘‘ The American Conflict,” of which Mr. H. 
Derby is the agent for the states of New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. The advance 
orders are said to be so large that the publishers are now printing 
thirteen thousand copies. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields announce a volume of poems by Mr. 
Frederick G. Tuckerman; “The Vail Partly Lifted, or Jesus as 
He Was,”’ by the Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D.; and Mr. W. W. 
Story’s entertaining volumes on Italian life and manners—‘‘ Roba 
di. Roma.” 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers are about to reprint Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor’s last volume of poems, “ Heroic Idylls ;’’ and 
“ Life in Heaven,’’ by the author of “ Heaven our Home,’’ and 
“ Meet for Heaven.” They have just published the fifth edition of 
Miss Jean Ingelow’s poems. 

Mr. Frederick Leypoldt will soon publish ‘‘La Rabbiata, and 
other Tales,” from the German of Paul Heyse, and Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt’s ‘‘ Letters to a Lady,” the latter with an introduction 
by Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland. 

Three American authors of good repute have recently published 
novels which are eminently successful, as far as sale goes—Mr. Bay- 
ard Taylor’s ‘Hannah Thurston” being in the eleventh or twelfth 
edition ; Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ Cudjo’s Cave”’ in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth; and Mr. Epes Sargent’s ‘‘ Peculiar’? about the 
same. The first named of these fictions was republished in Eng- 
land, by Messrs. Sampson & Co., who pay Mr. Taylor a handsome 
copyright, and, we trust, find it to their interest todoso. Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett have made an arrangement with Mr. Sargent to 
republish ‘ Peculiar.’? It will be brought out in the usual three 
volume style, with Mr. William Howitt as the English editor. 
Professor Newman, of London University, who was much struck 
with it, expresses his opinion thus:—‘‘ The wide perusal of the 
book would Le very profitableto England. The variety and novelty 
of character seem to me admirable. The secondary people are 
not dry sticks, but photographically expressed. Pompilard and 
Maloney, Lemmes and Mrs. Gentry, Quattles and Sister Agatha 
leave their impress on the mind as firmly as the chief characters. 
Pompilard is to me a thorough novelty; so is the converted 
Delancy Hyde. The book absorbed me too much for my other 
studies and letters, so that in fact I saw it best to stick to it, and 
finish it off.” 

We presume Mr. Trowbridge’s romance will share the fate of its 
companions, and enjoy the honor, if it be one, of running the 
gantlet of English criticism. His American publishers, Messrs 
J. E. Tilton & Co., announce a new edition of one of his earlier 
fictions, ** Neighbor Jackwood.”’ 

The Sanitary Fairs which are holding all over tho country are 
drawing largely upon our authors for contributions, which are sold 
to the lovers of autographs—let us hope to the profit of the fairs. 
We copied a few weeks since an original poem by Mr. Whittier ; 
we give to-day another, by Mr. Emerson, the manuscript of which, 
with other rarities of the kind, adorns a magnificent volume of au- 
tographs, now on exhibition (for sale, of course) at the Sanitary 
Fair in Brooklyn. 


“In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
Praia ag ak 

y jolly 
Forsake their comrades amd 


Yet ou the nimble air benign 

Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease, 
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So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to Mau, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 

The Youth replies, ‘ I can.’” 

R, W. Emerson. 
The Mercantile Library Association of this city has this week 

taken one of those steps which marks an era in its history, and 
shows at once the rapid growth of that institution, and the con- 
stant tendency of our population toward the upper end of the 
island. We refer, of course, to the opening of a branch office and 
reading-room in the immediate vicinity of Madison square, a 
mile above the present parent institution. It is not yet ten years 
since this library was compelled to remove from Beekman street 
to Astor Place, a position then deemed central enough for a long 
time to come. But to-day that point marks almost the lowest 
verge of residence, and to meet the convenience of members it has, 
been found indispensable to have a delivery office further up town. 
At no time in its history has the prosperity and usefulness of this 
institution been so great as during the last year and a half. The 
membership has been rapidly increasing, and the revenue has, of 
course, been augmented to a corresponding degree—enabling it to 
place on its shelves not far from ten thousand volumes of such books 
as were most in request. This large addition has called for an in- 
crease of shelf accommodations and for other changes in the 
librayy, which have just been made. To show the amount of busi- 
ness transacted there, we would say that on one day last week 


‘eight hundred and fifty-five volumes were delivered. It would be 


an interesting and a curious thing to know exactly what works are 
called for most, and how many of them were drawn by gentlemen 
and how many by ladies. _We may, perhaps, give some such par- 
ticulars on a future occasion. 





BOSTON. 
Boston, February, 1864, 

Tue reputed success which is attending the publication of 
“Cudjo’s Cave’? leads one to some thought on the popularity of 
novels. The number which have within a young man’s remem- 
brance attained a wide circulation is so great that we accept with 
characteristic indifference the recurrence of a fact that our na- 
tional impetuosity of favor has put upon record. It was but the 
other day that Freytag’s “ Debit and Credit” attained in Germany 
its tenth edition—a success that a German novel has not before 
reached since the century came in; but a tenth edition with us 
seems insignificant beside the three or fuur hundred thousand 
copies that ‘‘Uncle Tom’ has circulated. Probably the most 
successful tale in Germany of the last century was Goethe’s 
‘Werther ;”” and, like most of those books which have prodigious 
success, it chanced to appear just at the opportune moment 
when the new sensations in men’s minds it accorded with were 
just on the increase, and, taken at the flood, led on to fortune. 
This was the case with Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel; and no story 
with equal power could have attained its eminence at a later stage 
of the revolutionary feelings of the North. So again now, just at 
a time when the rebellion the other book helped to engender has 
wrought further changes in the great body of the people, comes 
this new book, written with good power, working its plot to the 
best advantage of the dominant sentiments of the hour, con- 
fronting our credulity perhaps to accomplish it, until it seems as 
if, on the top of the overwhelming wave, it was to be carried 
widely and at once. If Goethe’s tale overturned the body social, 
these two American stories have depended for their success on 
progressive revolutions in the body politic. The history of society 
hardly presents a more remarkable phase than the Wertherism of 
the last century. Itwas the natural sequel of the incipient stages 
that made Young and his “‘ Night Thoughts” so popular not only 
in England but on the Continent; just as the old-school abolition 
of Garrison and Clarkson grew at last into the popular furor that 
raised up the slavery novel and assured its unprecedented success. 
It is very certain that almost all great changes are accredited to 
those who are quick to see the way pointed out, and are not them- 
selves pioneers. How long had a Luther been wanted to run the 
course men were waiting for some one to follow? How did 
Raphael lead where his old master had already taught excellence 
was to be found? How did Shakespeare create a drama where 
others had set the landmarks; and how did Garrick revolutionize 
the art of representing him where Macklin had already designated 
the way? So Young and his poem taught men to assimilate 
everything to it, and the times grew to be so melancholy that 
Goethe thought to administer a re-agent at the same time he fell 
in with it. We can only liken the prevalence of this sickly senti- 
mentalism at that time to the monetary fanaticism that overran 
society in the days of George Law, or the political infatuation 
that we have seen evidences of in our day and country. ‘To 
laugh at comedy is an absurdity with us, and very vulgar,” wrote 
one from Paris at that time. ‘We must weep at the comic 
opera, and do nothing but sigh all day long.’’ And what was the 
fashion at Paris prevailed the Continent over. 

It is not always, to be sure, that these novels of purpose, born to 
flit with the breeze, attain the great success I have spoken of. They 
may either lack the necessary power, or have not advanced at the 
proper moment, or have taken up a furor of but partial experience. 
Goodwin’s philosophy did not address the sympathy of more than 
a narrow class, or we might have had a revolution in society 
equal to that of “ Werther’s” influencing. There was a degree of 
general reactionary feelings against the Methodists’ sway in the 
last century, or the ‘Spiritual Quixote” would not have had the 
success it did; but it was not sufficient to preserve its popularity 
for any great length of time. Kingsley’s endeavors to underlay 
all success in life with a spirit of Christianity, as exemplified in 
Alton Loche and Hypatia were too obvious to the eyes of a 
Christianized community to endow his attempts with any promi- 
nencs beyond their literary deserts; and Holmes’s advocacy of a 
psychological mystery in ‘‘ Elsie Venner”’ was insignificant in the 
face of his greater authorial skill. 

It is evident that didactic writers are led to employ the novel 
for reaching a larger class of readers than they otherwise could, 
when by doing so they knowingly sacrifice the stability of argu- 
ment. They contend, without considering whether they have 
Mrs. Stowe’s power, that her book was a more effective advocate 
of her policy than Cochin or anybody else could have been. Yet 
Cochin would not have done wisely to abandon the diequisitionary 
form for the romantic. It is this absence of ong iad rey 
together with the popular greed for fiction, that has so - 
creased our list of novelists. It has made such a record at Madio’s, 
that we know the great public demand twice as much of fiction as of 
history and biography, thrice as much as of travel, and twice as much 
as ofall other kinds of reading inthe mass. Loring, our Boston Mudie, 
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puts upon his shelves two hundred copies of Cudjo’s Cave,”’ and 
shows by it, doubtless, a much larger relative popularity of the 
novel over any equally significant book in the other departments. 
This, however, is easily accounted for. When a reading publie is 
pushed in numbers to near the limit of possibility, as with us, it 
naturally includes a larger proportion of readers of the lighter forms 
of literature than are found in less generally educated communi- 
ties. We see this if we go over the range of authors that Allibone, 
for instance, includes, going back to the beginning of English liter- 
ature, which gives naturally a very great preponderance of years 
before the modern novel came into vogue. But even this survey 
will show what great rapidity of increase the novelists have shown. 
They about equal now the numbers who have written in each de- 
partment of the drama, politics, travels, and as essayists. History, 
law, and biography have each only double the number of authors ; 
medicine and poetry thrice as many; while divinity, as might be 
expected from its very early prevalence, going back to the time 
when learning was confined to the clergy, numbers nine times the 
list of novelists. 

The amount of fiction, then, is certainly large enough to demand 
the consideration of the economists and the philosophers. It has 
increased so rapidly that Bulwer fears it is a sign of exhaustion of 
the soil, as rank weeds follow upon the decrease of rarer culture ; 
and, as long ago as Cowper’s day, the poet bemoaned that 

‘* Novels—witness every month's review— 
Belie their name and offer nothing new.” 

The list of forgotten novels is certainly woefully long, and even 
so that choicer list of those which, in their day, were the re- 
cipients of success. Henry Rogers has computed that there may 
be about 3000 novels worth reading, though not worth, of course, 
any one man’s reading, or a tithe of them. Yet to read a novel 
is a necessity with most men. The ancients had their walking 
editions of Homer,which relieved the tedious hours ; the barons of the 
olden time their minstrels and poets, who graced their feasts ; but 
we, more fortunate than they, have the spare shelf in our book- 
cases or the closet in our chambers, where we indulge from the 
severer studies of life. So Locke turned from his philosophy ; 
Gray from his finer culture; and Prescott spent the evening of the 
day with Sir Walter or Maria Fdgeworth, whose morning he had 
given to his excerpts from the archives of Madrid. 

It is that these mer share the desire for this kind of divertise- 
ment with the great crowd of readers that opens the question of im- 
provement. Sylvanus Cobb and sensationists of that ilk with us, and 
the Mr. Smith that outvies the numerical popularity of Dickens in 

ingland, never present themselves to the weary scholar in his 
hours of relaxation. They meet the morbid quest of the great 
million, and stand in their yellow covers on the railroad stall. 
Not long since one of the English. Quarterlies advised the forma- 
tion of a circulating library, on the basis that underlay the project 
of the Retrospective Review, to have no book in its catalogue that 
twenty years approval had not been put upon. It would not have 
been a profitable scheme for the undertaker certainly, in a com- 
munity where these hankerers after excitement abound, who have 
their favorite novelists, to turn them out a supply as Tom- Taylor 
does dramas; who crave the drawn dagger at the breast of a 
terrified woman. The question of amelioration as it concerns this 
class of readers is a difficult one. It is hardly too much to say 1% 
will never find a practical solution. They scorn elevation them- 
selves, and it is of no use to tell thom they shall be elevated. The 
attempt has been made. Some years ago it was thought worth 
while to try this method of improving the patrons of these pathetic 
weeklies, by printing Scott’s novels in hebdomadal sections, at a 
time when the Waverley series could not be bought at alow price, 
and to second the undertaking authors of a high character were 
engaged to contribute originally to its pages. It was not long 
before the discovery was made that commercial failure was inevit- 
able. The readers they wished to reach would not buy the chaig- 
ling sheet. 

The juxtaposition is a startling one, but one must probably turn 
to the literature of a pietistic tendency to find a numerical parallel, 
if we pass over the juvenile and purely educational branches of 
literature. I have little doubt Spurgeon’s sermons have sold 
nearly as extensively as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and Cummings 
can mate the extensive popularity of “The Lamplighter.” C) 
have seen in our day what immense sales such works as the 
‘* Prince of the House of David’’ can be made to reach by dexter. 
ous, if not legitimate management; and it is not surprising that, 
under the auspices of the American Tract Society, books like tho 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” and “The Saint’s Rest’? can be made to 
rival in circulation the most popular novel, and even to exceed 
it, if we take into account the issues independent of such aus- 
pices. 

Ingraham’s books above named have of late returned to the 
customary channels of circulation, and now stand on the cata 
logue of Roberts Brothers. These same publishers made a ver. 
ture two months ago of a reprint from the English of a book that 
[then spoke of as having attained a wide circulation over the 
water, and as among the most popular of the religious hand- 
books of the day. They have just issued the companion volume, 
‘Meet for Heaven,” ond have still a third by the same author, 
“Life in Heaven,” in press. These books are not such as greatly 
commend themselves to esthetical critics, except as the excded- 
ingly neat products of the Wilson Press, which I account the 
first for accuracy and general excellence within our city limits. 
They have, however, the unctuous staple of thought that suits the 
large class dependent upon such printed counsel and consolation 
in their self-communion. It is pretty certain that this other book, 
notwithstanding Ticknor & Fields’ imprint, can command but a 
narrow circulation. The contents, however, have some degree of 
quaintness to interest independent of their religious meaning. It 
purports to be an account of “Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love, 
made to a devout servant of our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an 
anchorite of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward III. 
(1373).” This makes the nun (“a simple creature living in 
deadlie flesh,” as she calls herself) the cotemporary of Wickliffe, 
but she is not evidently affected by that reformoer’s doctrines. She 
is a sturdy Catholic throughout, and her first editor seems to have 
been that Cressey whose defection from the Protestant Church 
caused such commotion in the seventeenth century. The last 
edition previously was in 1843, and the present editor, J. T. 
Hocker, presents the volume ‘‘as a beautiful picture of a devout 
soul, who lived nearer to God than most persons in our day 
believe possible.” After the reader has gone through the quaint 
style and its rather feverish matter, with the aid of the glossary, 
he may after all value it more as a sample of devotional treatises 
of an early age than as any evidence of the beauty of asceticism. 
I take it he would turn to this other book with @ sense of relief, 
and feel thankful that the age and the habit are passed when 
human beings lived not for their fellows, and have come to that 
when a communion of sympathy and worship is accounted more 
acceptable to God and more consonant with man’s nature. 
Roundel Palmer’s ‘‘ Book of Praise” has been long enough before 
the English public to } hg stamp of approbation, and the 
Cambridge publishers, & Francis, have bestowed upon it 
the choice handiwork of the University Press. This press, it will 
be remembered, is the proper successor of the original printing. 
house that dates back almost with the university itself; but a 
sketch of its history and present importance | propose to give you 
in some subsequent letter. Let us only remember now that the 
first book ever printed in America was done by this same press ; 
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- and it would be curious to look upon a copy of that old Bay 
Psalm-Book, and compare it with the chaste elegance of this sim- 
ilar offspring of its ripened years. I sha!l examine this collection 
further in a future letter. 

I am glad to say that one of the most weighty of our recent 
publications, Gillett’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Huss,’’ has passed to a 
second edition. Crosby & Nichols have just put to press a reprint 
of Kingsley’s ‘‘ A Child’s History of England.’’ There is no lack 
of these juvenilia, and Dickens, it will be remembered, ranks 
among the producers, but Kingsley has a way of looking 
at history from a peculiar stand-point, and fondly imagines, 
doubtless, that the next generation ought to be taught his way of 
retrospection. W 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Partapetpata, February, 1864. 
Tue praises of Gustave Doré have long been upon the tongues 


of admirers of art in every clime, and nothing can be added to the 
tributes that have already been bestowed. But to-day, walking 
with him the gloomy paths of the “Inferno,”’ gliding down the 
infinite depths of descent, over rocks without verdure, by hissing 
lakes of fire and scenes of physical agony that only the imagina- 
tion of a Dante could conceive and the pencil of a Doré portray, 
I have wondered at the feebleness of praise and the folly of 
the attempt. Language is inadequate to describe with what 
creative power the artist has embodied the thought of the poet, 
even to intensifying, if such a thing be possible, his delineation of 
the sufferings and wretchedness of eternal woe. Some may talk 
of the audacity, the sensationalism, the exaggerations of the work, 
but the majority will stand in mute admiration of the great genius 
and speechless horror at the vividness of detail, as the different 
views of the infernal regions and'the sufferings of the damned 
pass before them. From the time they enter hell with Dante and 
Virgil, unutterable woe and darkness, moanings of ghastly living 
tree-forms dripping blood from their broken limbs, the gibbering of 
ghosts, hcrned demons with lashes huge, traitors blue pinched 
and shrined in ice, misery and untold despair, encircle them about, 
till issuing thence they 


“ View— 


The stars once more unfolded to their sight,” 


and breathe again the air of heaven. By Doré, Dante is doubled, 
as if his original genius to itself were joined, thus perfecting with 
pencil what the pen had wrought. 

Frederick Leypoldt, who commenced publishing in this city 
about a year ago and in the meanwhile has issued many valua- 
ble works, deserves great credit in connection with Doré’s produc- 
tions, apart from the matter of trade, as it is through his good 
taste and energy that these illustrations have been given to the 
American public at a very low price. By means of photography, 
he has produced very excellent copies of the following of Doré’s 
works : ‘‘ The Legend of the Wandering Jew,” complete ; selections 
from Chateaubriand’s “‘ Atala ;” Perrault’s’“‘ Fairy Tales,” com- 





plete ; twenty folio selections from the “ Inferno ;’’ the “ Inferno,” 
complete, card size ; and a beautiful edition of Perrault’s “ Sleeping 
Beauty in the Woods,” with six illustrations. He has the credit 
of being the first and only publisher of Doré in this country. 
Every lover of art who feels himself unable to purchase the origi- 
nal wood-cuts can’ here obtain very superior photographic copies 
at an extremely low price. 

A word now to the lovers of music; and in these two classes, 
lovers of art and of music, may not all the noble and cultivated 
natures of earth be embraced? The greatest musical productions 
that the world has ever known have been the breathings of bound 
less scrrows and deep melancholy. In the magnificent oratorio of. 
the Messiah, full to overflowing with the jubilant confidence 


that exults in the Redemptor meus vivit, the despondency 
of the scorned and rejected Handel breaks forth in 
Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos?—his only  con- 


solation in the grandest triumph. On that lovely morning in 
March when, for the first time, the voices of the inspired singers 
bore the Stabat Mater dolorosa as ‘an offering to the Holy Mother 
of Sorrows, the grief of the sorrowing Mary vanished, a heavenly 
emotion cast a halo around the divine mouth, and Giovanni 
Battista, at whose offering the hot tear-drops had fallen from the 
stony eyes, lay dead in the exultation of his joy. The power of 
Domenico Cimarosa sprang from the reacting strength of an 
unhappy love. Jean Paul was wont to say that music brings the 
receding waves of eternity nearer to the weary heart of man as he 
stands upon the shore and longs to cross over. and died in doubt 
whether it were ‘ the evening breeze of this life or the morning 
air of the future one.” Elise Polko, in the “Musical Sketches,” 
F. Leypoldt, has opened the hearts of the greatest composers, 
where eternity ever exists, and has shown us whether the music 
that revels there be the evening breeze or the morning air. 

The booksellers and publishers of this quiet city have been 
having a sort of a union conference meeting at the Continental on 
the subject of regulating the price of retailing books. It seems 
that one of the large firms has committed the sin of knocking off 
twenty per cent. from the published price, thereby undermining 
the prospective twenty per cent. of other firms. Consequence— 
publishers big and little, booksellers wholesale and retail, religious 
publishing houses, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist, all send delegates to the Continental—where everybody goes 
for conference, from boys that set fire to school-houses to Congres- 
sional delegations looking after a place for a navy yard—and then 
and there assembled, after due organization, resolve, and publish 
the resolutions for the benefit of the public, that Messrs. So-and-so 
sell books a great deal cheaper than any other house in the city. 
It is the old story of the mountain and the mouse, and the result 
is that during the next week this “influential firm” knocks off 
more tweuty per cents. and pockets more nimble sixpences than it 
would if it had not been for this jolly time at the big hotel. But 
underselling may become a serious matter—to sellers, never to us 
that’ buy—and the only way to remedy it is by doing what one 
house here has done: refuse to seli to the obnoxious firm, and 
thereby keep its own books at the standard price. 

Among the works nearly ready for issue from the press of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. are the following: The first volume of a ‘ Treatise 
on the Law of Dower,” by Charles H. Scribner, Esq., of Mount 
Vernon, O. Ths ‘Illustrated Horse Management,’ by Edward 
Mayhew, the celebrated English veterinary surgeon and author of 
the “Illustrated Horse Doctor” which was published by the same 
house three or four years ago; the work is a reprint, and issued 
by authority of the English publishers, from whom the illustrations 
were procured. A work entitled ‘“ School Economy ;”’ a treatise 
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on the preparation, organization, employments, government, and | the works of Shakespeare are held in America, and from personal 
authorities of schools, by James P. Wickersham, Principal of the | experience I can judge of the great interest and feeling shown by 


State Normal School at Millersville. ‘Medical Diagnosis,” by 
J. Da Costa, M.D., a young physician of this city and trans- 
lator of Kolliker’s “* Anatomy of the Human Body.” ‘Customs 
of Service ;’? a hand-book for non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, by Col. August V. Kautz, U.S.A., author of “ The Com- 
pany Cierk,’”’ of which many thousands have been sold. ‘The 
Federalist,” edited by John C. Hamilton, Esq., of New York, son 
of Alexander Hamilton. We have had very many new methods, 
which soon become old, of learning to read, write, and speak the 
French language, but Prof. Jean B. Sue has discovered anether 
“ New System,”’ which he proposes inflicting upon the public. The 
same house announces it. Also a ‘“ Medical Dictionary,” by the 
learned editor of Lippincott’s “‘Pronouncing Gazetteer ;”’ and the 
list closes with a volume of sermons by Rev. Philip Brooks, Rector 
of the church of the Holy Trinity. 

James Challen & Sons have published ‘“ Eastern Tales,” stories 
such as children revel in and people of a larger growth are often 
caught reading. Also ‘“‘ Popular Lectures and Addresses,” by 
Rev. Alexander Campbell, founder of the Campbellite sect, royal 
8vo, with portrait ; and “Christian Choralist,” by A. D. Fillmore, 
on the mathematical plan of notation. T 








FOREIGN. 


SHAKESPEAREANA.—No great progress seems to have been made 
of late by the National Committee in the matter of the Ter- 
centenary Celebration. Their last action was the calling, by ad- 
vertisement, of a joint meeting of the Site and Monument Committee 
for the 5th of February, and an invitation to artists and others 
willing to submit suggestions to forward’ them to the Honorary 
Secretary. They still cling to the plan of a monument somewhere 
in London, despite the indifference of the greater number of their 
body, and the determination of the Shakespeareans of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and other large cities, to transfer their 
allegiance to Stratford, the mayor of which town, by the way, has 
recently come out in a letter to the newspapers, explaining the 
wishes and intentions of the Stratford people. It was originaily 
proposed, he says, to erect a monument at Stratford; but on its 
seeming to be a general idea that London should be the site of any 
national monument, the idea of a Stratford monument was 
waived, but was resumed in consequence of a flood of requests 
from provincial towns, accompanied by offers of money to carry it 
into effect. He declares, therefore, that the Stratford Committee 
have not only decided to manage a festival in the town, but to 
endow a scholarship at Stratford School, and otherwise extend the 
school; and also that they are organizing means for collecting 
money from the country at large, if not for the monument, at least 
for a monument, a project which we have no doubt will be suc- 
cessful. At the last accounts the Stratfordians were making 
arrangements for opening an office for the sale of tickets in a cen- 
tral part of London. They report progress in the creation of a 
pavilion at Stratford—a large and substantial building of wood 
and iron, covering an acre of ground, raised on a foundation of 
solid masonry, and capable, when finished, of seating five thousand 
people. They have also added a number of good names to their 
list of vice-presidents, among whom are Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, and the Duke of Manchester. Mr. Tennyson has also 
consented to join the Committee of Taste. In the meantime, their 
rivals, the National Committee, are adding to their numbers all 
the right honorable personages they can’ get hold of—lords, 
baronets, governors, lord mayors, provosts, etc. Their latest lit- 
erary and artistic additions are Messrs. Charles Reade, G. J, 
Cayley, Gerald Massey, Horace Mayhew, W. G. Wills, G. C. 
Stanfield, W. M. Thomas, William Harvey, and Holman Hunt, 
How far these gentlemen will act with them remains to be seen ; 
not far, we judge, if we may credit a note from Mr. Henry Vizitelly 
to the London Svar, in which he gives the following as a list of 
the members of the London Committee who refuse to attend its 
meetings, or have anything to do with it: The Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York, and Dublin, the Dukes of Devonshire and Man- 
chester, Earls Granville, Clarendon, and Carlisle, Lord Brougham, 
Sir F. Pollock, Sir R. Palmer, the Hon. W. Cowper, the Lord 
Mayors of London and Dublin, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the 
Presidents of the Royal Society, Society of Antiquaries, Royal 
Academy, and Royal Institute of British Architects, the R. A. 
Professor of Sculpture, the Master of Trinity, Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Emest de Bunsen, Charles Dickens, T. H. Foley, R.A., W. C. 
Macready, Antonio Panizzi, D. Roberts, R.A., C. Stanfield, R.A., 
and Alfred Tennyson. ‘Take away these grand names,” he 
adds, “and who, I ask, are left?’? Few, indeed, except the 
Atheneum clique, and the nonentities who are proud to belong to 
anything. 

We must not forget, however, to give the National Committee 
the benefit of this list of new members which we findin Punch: 
“ More SuakesPEaREANITY.—(From the Athenewm).—We are 
happy to state that the following gentlemen have given their con- 
sent to have their names added to the National Shakespeare Com- 
mittee: Professor Holloway, Messrs. Moses and Son, Mr. Miles 
(sixteen shilling trousers), Mr. Close, the poet, Captain Atcherley, 
Rev. Dr. Cumming, Mr. Cox, M.P, the Viscount Williams, Mr. 
Jacky Sanders, and the Beadle of the Burlington Arcade.” 

Cleverer still is this poetical squib, the original of which will at 


once recur to the readers of Shakespeare. It is from Punch, of 
course : 


““MR. MILTON MODERNIZED. 


* What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones, 
The sov’reigns of Brown, Robinson, and Jones? 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a Hepworth-Dixon pyramid? 

Dear son of memory—great heir of fanre, 

Why all these little names tacked to thy name? 
Thou may’st feel wonder and astonishment 

At all this row about thy monument, 

While to the shame of our dramatic Art, 

Thy plays of our si ——- make no part. 
Methinks 'twere well, blushing, to bring to book, 


Praises so =r, though so big they look, 
And, with our ungraced of thy conceiving, 
Own ourselves arrant humbi self-deceiving ; 


Meanwhile do thou in quiet Stratford lie, 
Heedless of all this buzzing of small fry !” 

Mr. Flower, the Mayor of Stratford, whose youth, by the way, 
was passed in this country, in Illinois, hes written a letter to one 
of his American friends in England, in which he suggests thatthe 
Shakespeareans of America shall move in the matter. We copy 








a portion of his epistle : 
‘“*T quite agree with your remarks upon the estimation in which 


Americans in everything connected with his name and memory. 
I know how —_ 


is the number who annually visit his birthplace 
and tomb, and I have been fortunate enough to receive at my 
house, and to reckon among my friends, many Americans distin- 
guished in politics and literature, and who have all expressed the 
delight they have felt in being able to pay a visit to Stratford- 
upon-Avon. If, as you suggest, there are many of your country- 
men who, unable to come here, would yet desire to join with us— 
though at a distance—in celebrating the three hundredth birthday 
of the great poet, and erecting a monument to his memory, I need 
scarcely say the committee whom I represent would be proud to 
receive the aid and sympathy that might be extended from Am- 
erica. The Stratford Committee consider themselves only as 
trustees to carry out on the spot—the metropolis of all Shake- 
speatean ideas—the wishes of the world at large, and they are 
called upon to carry out not merely a national undertaking, but 
one which calls for support from all quarters of the globe where 
the wonderful words and breathing spirit of the poet have been 
read or listened to. Many of your countrymen have individually 
come forward and given us their names and money, but I quite 
agree with you that it would show in a far more impressive way, 
and give to the world a more true idea of the high estimation in 
which Shakespeare is held by Americans, if they would join to- 
gether by appointing a Shakespeare Committee, or otherwise, to 
assist and aid in the desire to erect a monument at Stratford. 
* * * Imagine if the subject were taken up by your leading 
literary men it would not only materially aid us in erecting a suit- 
able, nay, a magnificent memorial, but it would also be a source 
of the greatest gratification that we were associated in our work 
with poets of the reputation and genius of Bryant and Longfellow, 
with critics and scholars like Bancroft, E. P. Whipple, Richard 
Grant White, and H. N. Hudson, and with actors like Charlotte 
Cushman and Edwin Forrest, all of whom and many others have 
gained for themselves and American literature a European repu- 
tation. 

““T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
“E. F. Frower.” 

A curious reproduction of what may be called a Sacred Chap- 
Book has just been issued in England—‘ Geschiedenis von het 
heylighe Cruys ;” or, “ History of the Holy Cross.” It is fac- 
similed from the original edition, printed by J. Veldener in 1483, 
the text and engravings being by J. Ph. Berjeau. The history of 
the cross in that period of the past which we are pleased to call 
the Dark Ages was a favorite theme with the religious romancers, 
who related the most incredible marvels concerning it—incredible 
to us who have learned to doubt all that cannot be demonstrated, 
but veritable enough to the great body of Christians at that time, 
pinning their faith, as they did, to the Romish Church and its 
wondrous legends. The wood of the holy cross was as much 
believed in then as, say, the mulberry-tree of Shakespeare’s 
planting, and as many specimens of it were extant. More, 
indeed, for hardly a church of repute but had a fragment of it 
among its precious relics. The superstition survives to the pres- 
ent day, we believe, in certain localities of Catholic Europe. 

The history of the cross, as related in this old Chap-Book, is 
somewhat after this fashion. When Adam was about to die, 
Seth went to the gate of Paradise to implore oil from the Tree of 
Mercy, but, instead of obtaining it, he was presented with a 
branch of the Tree of Knowledge by the Archangel Michael, who 
told him that when the tree bore fruit his father would be cured. 
After Adam’s death, Seth planted the branch upon his grave, 
where it grew into a large tree, which was cut down by Solomon 








for his temple. There seems to have been difficulty in 
making use of, it, so much so that it was thrown 
aside, and served as a bridge over a pool of water. 


The Queen of Sheba, who probably crossed it when she made 
her memorable visit to the wisest of men, warned him, prompted 
thereto by a vision, that one who would be suspended on that tree 
would, by his death, be the overthrow of. the Jewish empire ; so 
Solomon had the tree buried deep in the earth. The Pool of 
Bethesda formed on the spot, and its medicinal qualities may well 
be supposed to have been imparted by the tree which was ‘for 
the healing of the nations.’? The wood rose to the surface at the 
appointed time, and was taken by the carpenters to make the cross. 
After the Crucifixion it was again buried in the earth, where it is 
feigned to have remained till it was discovered by the Empress 
Helena, through angelic interposition, if we remember rightly. (The 
3d of May is kept as an annual festival in honor of the event.) 
The good empress, however, took but half of it away with her, 
the remainder being carried off by Cosdras, a conqueror of Jeru- 
salem. Heraclius slew the plunderer on a bridge across the 
Danube, and suddenly appearing before the pagan father of 
Cosdras, ordered him to embrace Christianity, which he does not 
appear to have been willing to do, his head having been struck off 
as he sat on the throne. The relic was finally restored to Jerusa- 
lem. Such in brief is the history of the Holy Cross, as set down 
in this curious old book, only three copies of which are known to 
exist—one in the library of Lord Spencer at Althorpe (from 
which the fac-simile of M. Berjeau is made), another in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, and the third in the collection of M. 
Schinkel at the Hague. The reproduction is said to be perfect. 
It contains sixty-four execrable wood-cuts descriptive of the chief 
events and personages connected with the history of the cross, the 
whole being illustrated with doggerel verses in Dutch. The title 
of the volume, given in the Dutch colophon, may be translated 
thus: ‘This book was printed in the good city of Culenberg in 
the year of our Lord 1483, the sixth of March, by me, Jan Velde- 
ner. Praise be to God.” 

The Atheneum is rather severe on the “ Autobiography, Corres- 
pondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D.,”’ the first volume of which 
has just been published in London, by Messrs. Sampson, Low & 
Co. “If this book,” it says, after devoting about a page to it in 
the way of extract and comment—* If this book had been strictly 
what it professes to be—the autobiography and correspondence of 
Dr. Beecher—it would have been interesting and curious, for all 
that the old man writes and says is clever and sagacious, though 
he seems to have been almost childish and doting when he related 
his story to his family ; but in order to make up the two thick volumes, 
of which this book of 500 pages is the first, it has been necessary 
to fill up the gaps with the most foolish and trivial anecdotes 
regarding the whole Beecher connection. One daughter writes her 
childish recollections of dear ‘grandma Foote;’ another contri- 
butes a long description of ‘aunt Esther’ and ‘aunt Harriet.’ 
Letters from both Dr. Beecher’s wives to all their relations are 
duly printed, and all his children’s attempts at letter-writing, from 
their earliest infancy, are laid before the public as if they were 
documents of importance. Of course, we are never spared an 
item of anything relating to Harriet or Henry Ward, however 
slightly they may be mentioned. We are expected to read with 
deep interest that Mrs. Beecher would have sent Harriet a flannel 
slip if she had found an opportunity, and that the child must have 
new shoes; and another of the good lady’s letters is published 
merely to say that ‘the boy (Henry Ward) had arrived in merry 
trim,’ and that his mother ‘left her goggles in a paper-box for 
combs, on the toilet table,’ at the place where she slept the first 
night of her journey—an interesting fact, no doubt, to her sister, 





at the time, but really possessing no very strong claim on our 
interest after a lapse of fifty years. 
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“The worst specimen of this kind of book-making occurs in a let- 
ter from ‘Catherine to Edward’ io say thatthe cat is dead / and 
that Harriet was chief mourner at her funeral, and wanted an 
‘epithet’ for her gravestone—which is accordingly given by the 
elder sister as follows : 


“Here died our kit, 
Who had a fit, 

And acted queer— 
Shot with a gun 
Her race is done, 

And she lies here. 


“What purpose can be served by the publication of such non- 
sense? Surely it cannot be supposed that it is necessary to be a 
child of the great Dr. Beecher in order to want new shoes and 
flannel patticoats, or to make doggerel verses on acat? If the 
second volume of this work is to contain as much useless matter 
as the first does, we shall be in no great anxiety to greet its ap- 
pearance.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor and poet, has nearly 
finished the Macaulay memorial for Trinity College. The historian 
is seated in his college gown, with a book in his hand, the fingers 
pressed into the open leaves, as if he had been collecting points in 
an argument. His attitude is said to be graceful, and his face 
noble. It is not settled yet where the memorial shall stand, some 
thinking Trinity Chapel the best place for it, others the library. 
The latter situation strikes us as being the most appropriate. 

A week or two since we gave a specimen of Mr. Tupper’s ode 
on the birth of the new prince. It was hardly equal to the fol- 
lowing from Punch, the original of which will at once recur to 
the readers of ‘Guy Mannering :” 


NURSERY SONG FOR THE NEW BABY. 


**Q slumber, my darling, thy sire is a Prince 
Whom mamma beheld skating not quite five hours since ; 
And Grandpapa Christian is off to the fray 
With Germans, who'd steal his nice duchy away. 

‘‘ But slumber, my darling, the English are true, 
And they’ll help him for love of mamma and of you, 
And the Channel tieet’s coming with powder and shot, 
And the Germans must run, or they’ll catch it all hot.” 


The literary men of England are not above acknowledging any 
errors that they may commit in discussing the questions of the 
day, when the facts are properly brought before them. The last 
numbers of Macmillan’s Magazine and the Cornhill contain two 
such acknowledgments—one from Mr. Charles Kingsley, the other 
from Mr. Thomas Hughes. We are not acquainted with the 
circumstances which led to the writing of the papers alluded to 
in their notes, nor is it necessary that we should be, to feel the 
courtesy and good breeding of the latter, which we place on record 
for the benefit of their brethren in America : 


To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine : 
ir: In your last number I made certain allegations against 
the teachings of Dr. John Henry Newman, which [ thought were 
justified by a sermon of his, entitled ‘‘ Wisdom and Innocence” 
(Sermon 20 of “Sermons Bearing on Subjects of the Day”). Dr. 
Newman has, by letter, expressed, in the strongest terms, his 
denial of the meaning which I have put upon his words. It only 
remains, therefore, for me to express my hearty regret at having so 

seriously mistaken him. 
Yours faithfully, 


CuarLes KIneGsLey. 
Eversley, Jan. 14, 1864. 


“3.0.” and Lhaving referred the matter in dispute in our recent 
articles and letters in the Cornhill Magazine and in the Spectator 





to the decision of a neutral friend, and that decision being that “ J. 
O.”’ had not prejudged Col. Crawley on the charges on which he 
was about to be tried at Aldershott, and that ‘ T. H.’”’ was not 
justified in imputing such a meaning to “J. 0.’s’’ article, I beg, 
therefore, to withdraw the imputation, and to express my regret at 
having madeit. I also authorize “J. 0.” to make such use as he 
may see fit of this paper. Tuos. Hucues. 


Mr. Walter Savage Lander turns on his old friend Napoleon III. 
with this sharp epigram, in his latest collection, ‘‘ Heroic Idyls :” 


‘ He says, ‘ My reign is peace,’ so slays 

A thousand in the dead of night. 

* Are you all happy now ?’ he says, 
And those he leaves behind cry ‘Quite,’ 

He swears he will have no contention, 
And sets all nations by the ears. 

He shouts aloud, ‘No intervention "" 
Invades, and drowns them all in tears.” 


The gentleman who writes under the nom de plume of Philip 
Wharton (a son, we believe, of Mrs. Thomson, who wrote a num- 
ber of semi-historical works), has a new novel in the press, entitled 
“Heart or Head.’ If it proves one-half as entertaining as 
“Wits and Beaux of Society,” it will have thousands of 
readers. 

Capt. Mayne Reid will soon publish a new work of adventure, 
the name of which has not yet been made public. It will be in 
three volumes. 

Mr. Henry Phillips is announced as the author of what promises 
to be a very interesting work, “ Musical and Personal Recollections 
During Half a Century.” The list of persons who figure in it, if 
we may judge by the advertisement of the publisher, embraces 
nearly all the celebrities of the century, in the shape of authors, 
actors, singers, musicians, etc. 

The coming season promises to be a rich one for the biblioman- 
iacs of England, for almost every literary paper thatreaches us, con- 
tains an announcement of the sale of some rare library, ‘‘ the 
property of a gentleman, recently deceased.” A fine collection of 
old English poetry, etc., will shortly be brought to the hammer 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. We make a note of 
some of its contents for the benefit of American book-fanciers 
who may wish to send over their orders. It comprises, the 
auctioneers say, beautiful and large copies of the first four folios 
of the Works of Shakespeare, superbly bound by Bedford, the 
second edition being after a most gorgeous pattern of the time of 
James the First, presenting a wonderful example of bibliopegistic 
skill ; Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, Edinburgh, printed by John 
Wreittoun, 1627, in perfect condition, with rough edges, and so 
rare that no other copy exists, except that in the British Museum ; 
Shakespeare’s Poems, with portrait, 1640, a volume of remarkable 
beauty; First Edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, a singularly 
curious copy, with two titles, one dated 1667, and the other 1668 ; 
First Edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queen; Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure, a beautiful copy of the original edition of this very rare 
work ; Psalter of David in Englishe, imprinted at Argentine, in 
the yeare of Oure Lorde, 1530, an edition of the highest rarity, 
published by Martin Bucer; Booke of Common Prayer, being the 


of Folly, Richard Redmer, 1610, a beautiful copy of this rare 
volume ; Camoens, Os Lusiadas, the magnificent privately printed 
edition by Didot; the History of the Most Noble and Valyant 
Knyghte Arthur, of Little Britaine, imprinted at London. by 
Thomas East, an interesting and probably unique volume, as no 
other copy can. be traced. 

Taking the prices which books are bringing at the auction sales 
in this city (and the book marts of both countries generally sym- 
pathize with each other), a good long purse will be necessary to 
secure any of the above ‘desirable lots,” the English shilling 
ranging, as it does, between fifty and sixty cents in Federal cur- 
rency. 

The London publisher of Mr. Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn” has just published a shilling edition of that popular 
volume. 

The seventh English edition of Mr. Willis’s “‘ Pencillings by the 
Way” is announced by Mr. Henry Bohn. It will contain four 
engravings on steel. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton’s last novel, ‘‘ Lost and Found,”’ has been 
translated in German by F. Seybold, and published at Leipzic. 

The report that Miss Braddon has married her publisher is not 


Cy 

Mr. Charles Dickens does not entirely agree with his talented 
contributor, Mr. Charles Reade, in the latter’s attack of the private 
lunatic asylum system in his singular novel, ‘‘ Very Hard Cash.” 
So at least it would appear from a note which he appended to it at 
its close in All the Year Round: ‘‘The statements and opinions 
of this journal generally are, of course, to be received as the state- 
ments and opinions of its conductor. But this is not so in the 
case of a work of fiction, first published in these pages as a serial 
story, with the name of an eminent writer attached to it. When 
one of my literary brothers does me the honor to undertake such a 
task, I hold that he executes it on his own personal responsibility, 
and for the sustainment of his own reputation; and I do not con- 
sider myself at liberty to exercise that control over his text 
which I claim as to other contributions. 

“Cuartes Dickens.” 

Mr. Reade is a powerful writer, especially when the force of his 
genius is directed against social abuses ; but in this instance he is not 
original, the private mad-house system having been shown up 
years ago by Mr. Henry Cockton, in his ventriloquial romance, 
“Valentine Vox.”’ 





SCIENCE. 





—Mr. Grorce Snrpecor has constructed the model of a Monitor 
turret on a plan which dispenses with the use of bolts. It is com- 
posed of three courses of solid plates, rolled to the required shape, 
and firmly dove-tailed together. 

—The satisfactory manner in which the armor-plates manufac- 
tured for the Dunderberg, by the Nashua Iron Co., sustained the 
severe test to which they were recently subjected, shows that 
American iron can be produced equal to the best of English manu- 
facture. The test was made at a distance of only fifty feet, while 
the English plates were tested at Shoeburyness at a distance of six 
hundred feet. 

—A reward of $10,000 has been offered by Messrs. Phelan & 
Collender, of this city, for a suitable substitute for ivory to be used 
in the manufacture of billiard-balls. The great cost of natural 
ivory at the present time, owing to the high rates of exchange and 


the scarcity of the material, is sufficient to warrant extensive ex_ 
periments. 

—A new method of concentrating the mineral waters of Sara- 
toga has been proposed—that of freezing. A portion of the 
water will be frozen, and the remainder, containing all the min- 
eral substances, will then be boiled. The water should be gently 
agitated during the process of freezing, when the frozen portion 
will collect in the form of a milky snow. 

—The Charleston Mercury says that the ingenious Frenchman 
who proposes to light cities from balloons stole his idea from W. 
G. Sims, the distinguished Palmetto State poet, who suggested this 
very plan about eight years ago. Mr. Sims had another ingenious 
plan, which was never carried into execution, for the ventilation of 
cities by steam. 

—The Paris Patrie says that chemistry has discovered in wool 
a new substance that has always been thrown away. This is yolk 
or grease, and is said to constitute nearly one-third of the gross 
weight of the fleece. Chemists purchase the lye in which the 
wool has been washed, and obtain from it a dry residuum by 
evaporation. That residuum, on being calcined, produces hydro- 
carbureted and ammonical gases, from which ammonia and car- 
bureted hydrogen are obtained by various processes, while alkaline 
salts are extracted from the residuum left in the retorts. These 
salts chiefly consist of carbonate of potash. It is supposed that 
500,000f. worth of potash may be procured from the wool washed 
in France. 

—England consumes 1,000,000 pounds of ivory annually, or the 
product of 3,333 elephants. About 4,000 men are killed every 
year in the elephant hunts. A tusk weighing 70 Ibs. is considered 
by the trade a first-class specimen. A short time ago an American 
house cut up a tusk which was not.less than 9 feet in length and 
8 inches in diameter, and weighed 800 Ibs. In 1851 the same 
house sent over to the London Exhibition the largest piece of sawn 
ivory ever seen; it was 11 feet in length and 1 foot broad. The 
dearest ivory is that which is used for billiard-balls. Since the 
conquest of Algeria by France, the ivory trade has considerably 
increased in the north of Africa. The hippopotamus also yields 
ivory, which is much harder and less elastic than that of the 
elephant, besides being of much smaller dimensions. 

—Mr. Warren De la Rue has presented to the Académie des 
Sciences two photographic views of the moon, of 95 centimeters 
(3 feet 14 inch) each indiameter. On one of the impressions the 
defects derived from the enlargement or the application of collodion 
have been mended, whereas the other has not been touched up at 
all; however, the difference between the two impressions is hardly 
perceptible. These views were taken by enlarging 364 times the 
original negatives taken by Mr. De la Rue, at a size of about 2 
centimeters (0°8 inch). 

—Lieutenant Vignes, of the French navy, has been appointed 





first book of King Edward the Sixth, fine copy, in olive 
morocco, by Bedford; another edition, 1637, familiarly known 
as “Laud’s Book’”—a choice copy, in olive morocco extra; a 
very magnificent copy, in scarlet turkey morocco, of Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, by Myddylton and Pynson, 1525; a beauti- 
ful copy, on large paper, of Menstrelet, Chroniques, Paris, 1572; 
Cancionero General, Anvers, 1557, a volume of extreme beauty 
as regards condition and binding; Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, 
one of the twelve copies, beautifully printed upon vellum; Boc- 
caccio, Il Decamerone, 1820, one of two copies printed on pure 
vellum; Chaucer’s Poetical Works, printed upon pure vellum; 
Piers Plowman’s Vision, 1842, on pure vellum; Davies’s Scourge 





to the command of a steam gunboat belonging to the Duke de 
Luynes, which was to sail about the 1st inst., from Toulon, on a 
voyage of discovery. After the most interesting places on the 
Mediterranean have been visited, the boat is to be carried on the 
backs of mules across the mountains of Judea, to be launched on 
the Dead Sea, the waters of which are to be analyzed. The gunboat 
is to be again carried to the Mediterranean, whence it will proceed 
to the Black Sea, ascend the Don, cross the Steppes of Dolgo in a 
wagon to reach the Wolga, which it will descend to the Caspian 
Sea, that immense conglomeration of water and of oil of petroleum, 
continually agitated with storms. After having carefully studied 
these phenomena, as well as the various inhabitants of that little 





known region, the travelers will cross on camels the deserts of 
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Asia Minor to the town of Mossoul, where they will explore the 
course of the Tiger and the Euphrates, and examine the ruins of 
the great cities which flourished on their banks. The gunboat will 
return to France by way of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 
The pieces into which the boat is divided when taken asunder are 
actually numbered, so that it may easily be put together in 
twenty-four hours. The Duke de Luynes is to be accompanied by 
several friends, as well as by savans and artists of the greatest 
merit, who have solicited the honor to share with him the dangers 
of this hazardous enterprise. 

—Telegraphic communication between Turkey and Italy is to 
be shortly established by means of a submarine cable across the 
Adriatic. 

—At a late sitting of the Académie des Sci@hces, M. Matteucci 
wrote to describe a case of lock-jaw in which the patient was sub- 
jected to the action of a voltaic column of thirty or forty couples. 
Under the influence of the electric currents the tetanic shocks dimin- 
ished in intensity, and the patient could open and shut his mouth; 
but the relief was only temporary, and the contractions returned in 
spite of the action of the current, which was then discontinued for 
a short time and resumed with a pile of about sixty elements. 
Again an improvement became manifest, and those alternations of 
relief and relapse continued for several hours, but the beneficial 
effects of the current gradually diminished until they ceased alto- 
gether. M. Matteucci concludes with remarking that, since electri- 
city produces relief in lock-jaw, which is almost the only result to 
be hoped for, the attention of practitioners should be called to it. 

—In a recent experiment made at Paris to ascertain the best 
form to be given to the extremity of lightning conductors, a large 
metal plate, intended to perform the part of a cloud charged with 
electricity, was put into communication with the electrical 
machine until the electrometer marked ten degrees. A metallic 
rod was then gradually brought nearer and nearer to the plate in a 
perpendicular position until a discharge was obtained. Of the 
three rods thus tried, one was rounded off at its extremity, the 
second ended in a common point, and the third in a very sharp 
one. The first caused a discharge at a distance which was taken 
for a unit; the second discharged the plate at a distance which 
was under twelve of these units ; and the third discharged it at the 
distance of twelve units, its action beginning to be felt at a dis- 
tance thirteen times greater than that of the common point. 

—Dr. Dutrouleau, in a paper read to the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine, examines the effects of modern naval improvements in a 
hygienic point of view. Paddle-steamers are superior to screws 
as regards oscillation; but the atmosphere in screw steamers is 
rather better, the engine-room being apart from the rest of the 
vessel ; and in general, owing to the short time in which passages 
are effected in consequence of steam, most nautical diseases have 
lost their virulence; and, as for those endemical maladies which 
are peculiar to hot climates, the frequent renewal of air caused by 
Fey is found to be to @ certain extent a preservative against 
them. 

—It has been recently discovered that sulphate of copper is an 
excellent preservative for wood. Pieces of wood of moderate 
dimensions may be preserved by letting them soak for eight or ten 
days in a solution of five kilograms of sulphate in ten liters of 
water. At the Garden of Plants, a solution of two kilograms of 
sulphate in 100 liters of water is found very useful in preserving 
the mats with which the hothouses are covered. 

—The area of the peat-bogs of Ireland amounts to 2,830,000 
acres, and estimating a cubic yard of dry peat to weigh 550 
pounds, the quantity of valuable fuel from this source amounts to 





6,338,666,666 tons. On pursuing the calculation further, and 
taking the economic value of turf, compared with that of coal, as 
9 to 54, the total amount of peat-fuel in Ireland is equivalent in 
power to about 470,000,000 tons of coal. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tuis society is located at Worcester, Massachusetts. It origi- 
nated in 1812. Its foundations*were laid in the forecast and liber- 
ality of such men as Isaiah Thomas, Levi Lincoln, Josiah Quincy, 
Sen., Wm. Jenks, Dr. Greene, and others. The founder, and for 
many years the most liberal patron, was Mr. Thomas, the author of 
the ‘History of Printing.” He gathered the materials for the 
library and gave the society its present shape in the collection of 
pamphlets, newspapers, and kindred publications designed as 
materials for histories. In this department, the library is the 
fullest and richest in the land. By the aid of Mr. Bates of 
London, and other distinguished men, documents illustrating the 
local history of London is complete. The library comprises thirty- 
five thousand volumes, and is used for referenee and not for circu- 
lation. The present president, Mr. Salsbury, has proved himself a 
munificent successor to Thomas, the founder. He presented to the 
society the elegant site on which its building stands, and was 
mainly instrumental in erecting the costly, convenient, and com- 
manding edifice owned by the association. A fund of forty-two 
thousand dollars—an additional fund for printing, binding, and 
publishing its works—enables the society to carry on its purpose 
without any tax on its members. Several of its founders still sur- 
vive. On the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, there were 
present, as original members, Levi Lincoln, at the advanced age of 
eighty, vigorous as at fifty; Josiah Quincy, verging on to a hun- 
dred, able still to point out the exact spot on Cambridge Green 
where Washington drew his sword when he took command of the 
army of the Revolution; Dr. Jenks, author of the Comprehensive 
Commentary, who, twenty-five years ago, an old man, closed his 
literary labors to prepare for death; and Dr. Greene, whose liber- 
ality will end only with his life, as the new City Library of Wor- 
cester, founded by hie munificence* attests. These men still live. 


The foundation, p , and vigor of this ancient society are 
worthy of emulation and praise. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Wituiam V. Spencez.—Home Life: What it Is, and What it Needs, John F. 
W. Ware. ; 


D. Appieton & Co.—An Introduction to Municipal Law; desigaed for 
gees readers and for students in colleges and higher schools, John Norton 
omeroy, 

Crossy & Nicuots, Boston.—Letters of Ada R. Parker, 

Harper Brorners.—Autobi 


b Cc 
Beecher, D.D. (2 vols). Edited by Charles Beecher. 
was vt. Davis & Co,~-Eliza Woodson, or the Early Days of one of the World’s 
or’ le 





» etc., of Lyman 


Dick & Frrzagnatp.—Diary of a Detective Police Officer, by ‘‘ Waters.” A 
Coaplete Practical Guide to the art of Dancing, Thotsas Hihprove. 


MUSIC. 





Witiiam Hart & Son.—One Flag or No Flag, Clara M. Brinkerhof. 
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AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
For 1864. 


——- 


NOW I8 THE TIME TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


* 

One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $50. 

One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $40. 

VOLUME SIXTH 

Will commence January 1, 1864. The Publisher has con- 
cluded to close the present volume with the December 
number, so as to commence the 


NEW VOLUME WITH THE NEW YEAR. 


All our present subscribers will be supplied to May 
inclusive. All such may receive the Journal to Decem- 
ver, 1864, by sending seventy-five cents to the Publisher. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1864. 


Ist. Any person sending one hundred and fifty names 
and $150, shall receive 150 copies of the Stock Journal 
and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, price $50, 
which will be delivered in New York to order. 


2d. Any person sending one hundred and twenty-five 
names and $125 in money, shall receive 125 copies of the 
Journal and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, 
price $40. 


3d. Any person sending us one hundred names and $100 
in cash shall receive 100 copies of the Journal and one 
copy of Herbert’s Horses of America, price $10, and one 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, price $5. 


4th. Any person sending us seventy-five names and $75 
in money shall receive 75 Journals and Coleman's Agri- 
culture, price $6, and Randall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s 
Own Book, price $2, 


Sth. Any person sending us fifty names and $50 in 
money shall receive 50 Journals and Randall's & Youatt’s 
Shepherd’s Own Book, price $2, and Randall & Youatt on 
the Horse, $1 25, and Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hus- 
bandry, price 75 cents. 


6th. Any person sending us twenty names and $15 
shall receive 20 Journals and one Shepherd’s Own Book, 
price $2. 

7th. Any person sending us ten names and $8 shall 
receive 10 Journals and one Herbert’s Hints to Horse 
Keepers, or Youatt & Martin on Cattle, $1 25 each. 


Sth. Any person sending six names and $5 shall receive 
six Journals and one Allen’s Domestic Animals, price 75 
cents. 

9th. Any person sending three names and $3 shall 
receive 3 Journals and one Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep 
Husbandry, price 75 cents, 

10th. For one dollar sent previous to January 1, 1864, 
the Journal will be sent from November, 1863, to Decem- 
ber, 1864. 

Address al] commu nications to 

Cc. M. SAXTON, 


Agricultural Book Publisher, 


New York. 
Books sent free of postage. 
D. C. Lix ) 
Ons F. R Watey, Editors. 
= C. M. Saxton, ) ’ 
“69 MISCEGENATION,” is 


Phe Theory of the Blending of the Races applied to the 
American White Man and Negro. 


This curious work, which discusses the question, 

** Will the Negro become a Component Part of the Future 

American f” is creating extraordinary interest in scientific 

wad political circles. It has been accepted by the anti- 

siavery and progressive mind of the country as the true 
olution of the problem of Race on this continent. 


From very numerous favorable opinions the following 
are selected 


* Putting disturbances of civilization aside, and looking 
oaly to our natural state, we should be constrained to 
» linit that the man of maximum intellectual capacity is 
of a brown hue,.”"—Prof. Draper, N. Y. University. 

“Your work has cheered and gladdened a winter 
morning. You are on the right track. Pursue it, and 
(ne good God speed you! All the mysteries of the won- 
ttrous apocalypse now unfolding in our country are not 
even dreamed of yet, and I hail your work as a true 
Vrophecy !’—Parker Pillsbury. 

“T look upon your work as & SIGN OF THE TIMES rather 
than as the solution of a great problem.”—Albert 
Brisbane. 

“I have no hope for the future but in that sublime 
mingling of the races which is God’s own method of civil- 
izing and elevating the world !"—Wendell Phillips. 

* The history of the world’s civilization is written in 
one word—which many are afraid to speak and many 
more afraid to hear—and that is Amalgamation.”— 
Theodore Tilton. 

“We are wholly one with you in opinion as to the 
result and the desirableness of the result which is inevi- 
tably before our country.”—Angelina G. Weld and Sarah 
M, Grinke. ® 

“This rebellion will extinguish slavery in our land, 
and the negro is henceforth and for ever to be a part of 
the pation. His blood is to mingle with that of his former 
oppressor, and the two races blended in one will make a 
more peaceful, hardy, powerful, and intellectual race 
than America has ever seen before."—Wm. Wells 
Brown. 

* Lam willing to put my signature to your doctrines,” — 
Dr. J. McCune Smith. 

“The Vane must decide how far black and white are 
dis seek each other in marriage. The probability 
ist there wi will be a = py intermingling, and that 
the nation will be benefited by it. We are sure that many 
will agree with us in finding the pamphlet interesting 
and instructive, and in thanking the unknown author for 
it.”—Anti-Slavery Standard. 


“Its novel views are argued with singular eloquence, 
and display a great amount of curious learning.”’—Louis- 
ville Journal. 


** Written by one who has studied the subject carefully.” 
—SpringSeld Republican. 

For sale by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassaa street (late Tousey’s), and at No, 113 Nassau 
@treet. Price 25 cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE RREBELLION RECORD! [JTTLE, BROWN & CO. NEW MUSIC.—SONGS. 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 


“A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE W 





This work is a compendium of information, made up of 
special correspondence, official reports, and gleanings from 
the newspapers of both sections of the United States and 
of Europe. Of these latter over five hundred are used in 
its preparation. 


The Rese.ii0on Recorp has now become so firmly es- 
tablished as 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY OF THE WAR, 


that individuals in all departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Government are constantly sending to it for publica- 
tion narratives of important events, and 


OFFICIAL REPORTS UNPUBLISHED ELSEWHERE. 


In addition to this, most of the speeches, narratives, etc., 
elsewhere published, have been revised by their authors 
specially for the Recorp. 

The editor has aimed at 


COMPLETENESS, ACCURACY, AND IMPARTIALITY. 


Completeness has been secured by the fullest possible 
sources of information. Accuracy has been attained by 
deferring publication of all matter long enough after events 
for the accounts of them to be sifted. Impartiality has 
been a special object. Every authority from the Southern 
side has been sought for without regard to labor or expense, 
and all st ts and d ts have been inserted as 
originally found, without editorial comment of any kind. 


The ReBe.tion Recorp is already 


THE MAIN SOURCE OF HISTORY OF THE WAR. 





Most of the histories of the war yet published have been, 
in a great measure, compiled from the RepELLion REoorD. 
This is proved by the fact that documents cited in those 
works are quoted in the phraseology of the copies revised 
by their authors specially for the Recorp, and published 
nowhere else, 


This work is of 
SPECIAL VALUE TO STATESMEN, 


inasmuch as the course and policy of all pr t men 


No. 110 Wassincron Strezt, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
SCOTT’S MARMION. 


Printed on Tinted Paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price $1 25 


per vol. 
Also, uniform with the British Poets. 90 cents. 


These volumes contain all the Notes of the fullest 
English editions, and are particularly adapted for the use 


of schools. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 





MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
BALLADS. 


SONGS, AND 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH LIFE, BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A New Epition. 





BURNS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH A LIFE, BY J. FRANCIS SMITH. 


A New Epitrox. 2 vols., 18mo. 


Printed on tinted paper and bound in green vellum cloth, 
gilttop. Price $1 per vol. 


Every man’s and boy’s and girl’s head carries snatches 
of his songs and can say them by heart, and, what is 
strangest of all, never learned them from a book, but 
from mouth to mouth. The winds whisper them, the 
birds whistle them, the corn, barley, and bulrushes 
hoarsely rustle them; nay, the music-boxes of Geneva 
are framed and toothed to play them ; the hand-organs of 
the Savoyards in all cities repeat them, and the chimes of 
bells ring them in the spires. They are the property and 
the solace of mankind.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





are fully traced in it. 


Itis 

INDISPENSABLE TO LAWYERS. 
A large and increasing amount of litigation is 
arising on subjects connected with the war, and 
the Resg.iron Record is the only complete repository 
of evidence and authority. 


All important Laws and leading Decisions arising out 
of the war are reported init. And it has already been 
received as authentic evidence in Trial for Piracy and 
Treason in the United States Courts of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 

The Philadelphia Press of October 26, 1861, thus speaks 
of it: 


“During the trial, which terminated yesterday, for 
piracy, of one of the crew of the Jeff Davis, a great 
deal of evidence was offered by the counsel for de- 
fense, taken from Frank Moore’s ReBetuion Recorp, 
and received by Judges Grier and Cadwallader, who 
presided. This isa remarkable compliment to the work 
in question, but not higher than it merits, from the full- 
ness and fairness of its various information respecting 
the rebellion. It is the first time in legal and literary 
history that a book not yet completed has been so stamped 
with authenticity as to be admitted as evidence in a court 
of law, and on a trial for a capital offense.” 


The work is published in two editions, one of monthly 
parts, each containing 112 octavo pages and two portraits 
the other of semi-monthly parts, containing half the 
number of pages and one portrait. Seven monthly parts, 
with the index, make a volume. 

The six volumes already completed contain : 


1. A Diary of Verified Occurrences. 
II. Official Documents, Narratives of Battles, Proclama- 
tions, General Orders, Speeches, etc., etc., North and 


M1. Fone. Incidents, Anecdotes, etc. 
IV. A full Analytical Index. 
And are illustrated with 

SEVENTY-SIX PORTRAITS 
on steel, of prominent men, North and South. 
Cloth, per vol... 


° $435 
Sheep, law binding, per vol. hake hee heehee hens 4 50 
Half-calf, antique, or half morocco, » per vol. . .. 5 50 
MIE WNES Civic onpee sxcpasccacd. westes 6 00 
Monthy Parts, 00h... ......... cece scosecsseees 


Semi-Monthly Parts, each... 


Published by G. P. PUTNAM. 


All orders, etc., should be addressed to *‘ The Rebellion 
Record,” No. 441 Broadway. 


‘.B.—The interest of Mr. C. T. EVANS in this work 
and works connected with it ceased on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1863. 


Books FOR CAMP AND HOME. 








Jawes Reprata announces a series of ten-cent Books 
for the Camp Fires, of a much higher class than the dime 
publications now in market. They will contain from 96 
to 124 pages ; new type, good paper—“ neatly bound in 
greenbacks.”” No ] is—‘* On Picket Duty and Other Tales,” 
by Miss L. M. Alcott, whose Hospital Sketches has been 
one of the most popular books of the season. No 2 is— 
** Clotelie, a Tale of the South,” with five fine illustrations. 
No. 3 is—‘‘ The Vendetta,” one of Balzac’s best tales, 





translated for the publisher. No. 4 is—‘‘ Gulliver's 
Travels in Liliput.” No. 5 is—Victor Hugo’s eloquent 
description of the Buttle of Waterloo. Each number is 
complete in itself and unabridged. Ten cents sent to the 
publisher will secure a specimen copy, postage paid, to 
any home or camp address—or fifty cents for the list 
above announced. No 1 is out, and the five will all be 
published before the close of February.—Boston Journal. 

No. lamd2are now ready. For sale by all newadealers. 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 





NEW MILITARY BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
VAN NOSTRAND, 


No. 192 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY AND GRAND 
TACTICS. Translated from the French of Gen. G. H. 
Dvrovr, lately an officer of the French Engineer Corps. 
By Wi1ttam P, Cratontt1, Captain of Engineers, United 
States Army, and Assistant Professor of Engineering, 
United States Military Academy, West Point. From 
the last French edition. Illustrated. In one volume, 
12mo, $2 50. 

RIFLED ORDNANCE. A practical treatise on the 
application of THE RIFLE to guns and mortars of every 
caliber. To which is added a new theory of the initial 
action and force of fired gunpowder. First American, 
from the fifth revised English edition. By LrNaLi 
Tuomas, F.R.S L. In one volume octavo, with illustra- 
tions, price $2. 

SQUADRON TACTICS UNDERSTEAW By Foxna.t 
A. Parser, Commander U.S. Navy. Published by au- 
thority of the Navy Department. 1 vol., 8vo, with 
numerous plates. $5. 


D. 


Copies of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 
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The Betrayed. Words by A. R. Dyett; music by G. 
F. Bristow. 

Christ the Lord has risen to-day ; an Easter Hymn. By 
R. 8S. Soemmer. 

The Mountain Tree. By Stephen Massett, 

Our Banner Floats Proudly. Words by Mrs. Col. M, 
M. Van Bueren ; music by E, Wallace Bouchelle. 

Te Deum. By H. Millard, 

Parted. By Stephen Massett. 

The Amber Tide of Usquebagh. Words by John C, 
Brougham, Esq. 

Alone! Alone! By G. W. Elliot. 

While there’s Life there’s Hope. 
Brougham. 

I wish He could make up 3 mind, Ma! H. Bradley. 

Negro Boatman’s Song. As sung at Port Royal, S.C. 


Words by John 


PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


Laughing Water; Morceau de Concert. By Robert 
Heller. 

Dream of Home; Nocturn. By Louis Hagemann. 

Fuchsia; Mazurka. By Robert Heller. 

Paris et Amerique; Galop. By Charles Fradel. 

Caronella: Mazurka de Salon. By Robert Heller. 

New Year’s Call; Galop. Dedicated to the officers and 
ladies on Governor’s Island. By Charles Rehm. 

Fancies ; easy pieces from operas. By Charles Wels. 


The Parade March. As performed by Dodworth’s Band 
and at Niblo’s. 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


‘*Dodworth’s Rudimental Instructor for the E Flat, B 
Flat, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Brass Instruments ” 


DODWORTH, No. 6 Astor Place. 


MousicaL SKETCHES. 
BY ELISE POLKO, 
Translated from the sixth German edition, by Fanny 


He 1 vol. 16mo, Ontinted paper. Cloth. Price, 
9 





CONTENTS. 


‘* A Mighty Fortress is our God” (Bach). 
in Aulis (Gluck). Violetta (Mozart). Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Mendelssohn). Stabat Mater Dolorosa (Per- 
golesi.) The Master’s Grave Schubert). The Cat’s Fugue 
(Scarlatti). Snowdrops (Weber). The Playmates (Paga- 
pini). A Meeting (Grétry). The Convent of Saint Lucia 
(Catalani). Maria (Malibran). The Angel’s Voice (Han- 
del). An Amati(Anderle). Fallen Stars (Fanny Hensel). 
A First Love (Haydn). Rue Chabbannais,’No. 6 (Garcia). 
A Melody ‘Boieldieu). Domenico Cimarosa (Cimarosa). 
A Leonora (Beethoven). Little Jean Baptiste (Lully.) A 
Forgotten One (Berger). 


Just ready and for sale by all Booksellers. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
No. 1323 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
New York: F. W. CHRISTERN, 
No. 763 Broadway. 


Iphigenia 





Or OF PRINT 


is an expression almost as annoying to the Prsiic 
as it is to tae Pupiisner, 

This has unavoidably been the answer for the last eight 
weeks to every one desiring to purchase 

“ PIQUE ;” a Tale of the English Aristocracy. To-day 
the FOURTH EDITION of this charming novel of Eng- 
lish society is ready. That you may judge a little of its 
merit and the hold it has had upon the reading public, let 
me give a few facts. 

THIRTEEN years ago it was first published in Londor, 
and up to the last year was in steady demand. 

FOUR BOOKS a day is the average number published 
in London, so that only REALLY GREAT BOOKS live beyond 
the short space of time that they are advertised, reviewed, 
and brought before the reading public. 

Is not this strong praise for ‘‘ PIQUE?” 


LORING, PvuBLisHER, 
No. 319 Washington street, Boston. 





SOUTHERN GENERALS. 
WHAT JEFF, DAVIS SAID. 
LEE, JOHNSTON, BEAUREGARD, 
AND OTHER NOTABLES. 
AN ENGLISH OFFICER’S VIEW. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL FREMANTLE’S BOOK, 
THREE MONTHS 
IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
One Volume, 12mo, 
Price $1 25. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Published by 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
Successor to M. Doolady, 


No. 49 Walker street, 


‘THE BEST FILE. 


N.Y. 





JACOB’S PATENT SELF-BENDING 


PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 


POR 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Ere. 
Subscribers wishing rvs hes the numbers of Taz 


Rovxd TaB1g should oe ide themselves with this file. 
Price—cloth covers—§1 25 covers, 88 cents. 


The fies con be edtalnnd at the 
OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
Ne. 116 Nassau Street, 





Mew York. 


(CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theolegy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


D EMOREST’S 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
The live paper of America, containing the most ty rd ic 
NTS, MIL 





illustrations of IMPORTANT EV 
MOVEMENTS, STARTLING NOVELTIES, HUMOR- 
OUS. DOMESTIC, and LOCAL INCIDENTS, the 
LATEST FASHIONS, VALUABLE and SPICY LITER- 
ARY MATTER, and the latest news from all parts of the 
world, presenting the most interesting and valuable com- 
bination of LIVE SUBJECTS, anda National and Family 
Newspaper in its most comprehensive sense. 
Price, § cents. 


Do not fail to see the splendid number out—Now Ready. 
Sold everywhere. 


ne & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 








Ne. 505 BROADWAY. 
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GAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE ! 


Scrir Divipenp ror 1861—60 Per Centr. 
Scrir Divipenp ror 1862—60 Pex Cent. 
Scrir Divipenp ror 1863—60 Per Cent. 
STATEMENT OF THE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 172 BROADWAY. 
CaBH CAPITAL.......-.020ceeeeeeeee $400,000 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1864. 
U. 8. Bonds (market value)...... $253,590 00 


Bonds and Mortgages............ 132,445 50 
Demand Loang.... ......--.-+++ 104,760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of 
BRR Fis c se ces caseeveess 14,022 55 
Real Estate...........-.+000+ «.. 35,048 45 
Miscellaneous .............00-+4+ 45,269 95 
$585,136 45 
UNSETTLED CLAIMS. ...........-.cceesees 2,326 00 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS........... er $582,810 45 


A Dividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 
Also an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th inst. 
ALSO, 


A Sonrp Divipznp of (60) Sixty per cent. on the earned 
premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
for the year ending 3lst January, 1864. The scrip will 
be ready for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 


GEORGE C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wu. K. Lorurop, Secretary. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1864. 
N, —- VOLUNTEER COM- 





OFFICE, 240 BROADWAY. 


30,000 VOLUNTEERS WANTED. 


tg The following are the pecuniary inducements 
offered : 


COUNTY BOUNTY, cash down........ cecece céoweeeee 
STATE BOUNTY........cccccccccee ovvvcesece $75 
UNITED STATES BOUNTY to new recruits .. 302 
do, do. additional to veteran soldiers 00 
— 477 


a ene ee eee TE ciebeeeeseoel 


em to be made personally at the office of the 
Commit 






GEORGE OPDYKE, ew, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INS. 
COMPANY. 


This Coppa 300 is poet to transact business in evary 
branch of 

The sum of $100,000 1 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
t of the state of New York, according to law. 
he terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 

All policies issued by this Company are indisputable 
- seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 


fe 


alid. 

"Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work 
an: Seay of the policy after seven years. 

rty grace is allowed in ly mary of the pre- 
mium, and the jae held good during that time. 

Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 


rectors, 

Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Mutuality in its fullest antes will be the ruling prin- 
ciple in all the tr: f the 





Prospectus and blank tppications furnished at the office 
of the Company, and by the agents. 
Physicians in attendan 


ce at the office daily oom 12 tol. 
Office No, 63 William street, Chamber of C 


Building. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 





DIRECTORS. 


N. D. MORGAN, I. J. MERRITT, 

J. LAWRENCE, G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 
T. T. MERWIN, JAS. H. HENRY, 

WM. H. FOGG, JAS. C. ATWATER, 


J. NELSON TAPPAN, 
RICHARD BROWN, 
‘SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 


SYDNEY GREEN, 

8. B. CALDWELL, 

M. B, WYNKOOP, 
T. T. MERWIN, Secretary. 
I, J. MERRITT, Actuary. 

J. H. HENRY, Physician. 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel. 
PLANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID 

by mail, in great ag gy Price list now ready. 


TSON, 


Plymouth, Mass. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS, 


No, 501 Broapwar, New Yorx. 





CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 


FOUR THOUSAND 


different subjects (to which additions are continually 
being made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, 
etc., viz. : 
525 Statesmen, 
127 Divines, 
116 Authors, 
30 Artists, 


72 Major-Generals, 
190 Brigadier-Generals, 
250 Colonels, ° 
84 Lieut.-Colonels, 
207 Other Officers. 112 Stage, 
60 Officers of the Navy, 46 Prominent Women, 
147 Prominent Foreign Portraits. 


2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART, 





MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Controller, 
ORISON BLUNT, Supervisor 
ELIJAH F. PURDY, S ~ pha 
WILLIAM R. STEWART, Supervisor, 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, Supervisor, 
County Committee. 
ORISON BLUNT, Chairman. 


"THE AUTHOR’S GAME 


AND 


THE POET’S GAME. 





The most intellectual pastime of the season, combining 
— with instruction, and strengthening the 


The 2 only correct edition, with full instructions for play- 
ing, is published by Sage, ne & Laas Buffalo, and for 
sale by all stationers and bookse! 

The Trade supplied at a beral , by the only au- 
thorized agent for New York, 

GEORGE A. OLNEY, 
No. 42 John street. 





[MPORTANT! 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS, 
and others, should send by the 


HARNDEN EXPRESS, 


as on have unsurpassed facilities for the rapid and safe 
forwarding of Gold, Silver, Bank Notes, Jewelry, and 
Neschanaioe of every description, to all principal places 
North, South, . and West; also, for lection of 


I g Reproductions of the Most Celebrated Engrav- 
ings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 


es sent on receipt of Stamp. 
pe order for One Dozen Pictu from our Catalogue 
will be filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, free. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

Of these we manufacture a arene variety, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $50 eac! 

Our ALBUMS have the ~ of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz. 

The more expensive can be sent by express. 





We also keep a Large Assortment of 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 
Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MaNUPACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


Friends or relatives of prominent military men will con- 
fer a favor by sending us their likenesses tocopy. They 
will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured. 


FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congre- 
gations to present to their Pastor, or for other purposes, 
with suitable inscriptions, etc. 





Notes, Drafts and Bills, Bills accompanying goods, Quarter- 
masters’ Checks, &c., at low tates, Their Expresses run 
on lightning passenger trains, in charge of competent 
messengers. 


OFFICE 74 BROADWAY. 


CULTIVATION OF THE 
cearenens' much more easy and successful in 





and all ppp ny een : me, al 
sent Plants prepaid by 
emate . M. WATSON, 
Old Colony ane Plymouth, Mass. 


UNMED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, 


No. 8 WALEER ST., N. Y. 


All the stockholders being superior practical workmen, 
this Company is able to offer their Large and Splendid 
Pianos at lower prices than any other first class House. 
Every instrument guaranteed for fivg years. 

tH Clergymen favored with a liberal discount. 


New York, Aug. 5, 1862. 
of forming a correct 





QLD ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC 


PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


JAMES B. KIRKER, 
LATE 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
No. 509 Broadway (up stairs), 


Publishes the largest and most varied assortment of 
Catholic Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-Books in Am- 
erica. 

Prayer-Books in English, French, German, and Span- 
ish, in all varieties of binding. 

Publications of all the Catholic publishers in the 
United States always kept on hand, and supplied et their 
lowest prices, 

Catalogues containing 2 full list of bis publications 
mailed on application. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 
sine cabarecee eats 
what they require, will pe eer at the same by return of mail, 
ae aah te & for cash. Car- 





fr 








GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1863: 


For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- 
facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Double-thread Machine, 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


INDIANA STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 


First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, 


First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 


OHIO STATE FAIR, 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS: 
CHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 


First Premium for ens Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


FRANKLIN CO. (N, Y.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Family Mochine, 
First Premium for } 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt.) Agr A 


First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


HAMPDEN CO. ‘(Mass.) Agr’! Soc. 


Diploma for Family Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 


QUEENS CO. (N. Y.) Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 








The above comprises all the Fairs at which the GROVER 
& BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. 


SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PHELPS, JEWETT & CO, 





MANUPACTURERS OF AND DEALERS I” 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


Cuarrs. 
Mattresses, 


Dresszp Canz, ETC., 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
Nos. 264 anp 266 CANAL STREET, 
Near Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


WILLIAM PHELPS, 
CLEMENT JEWETT, 
WILLIAM T. DOREMUS. 


Furniture anp Cuairs ror Suiprine. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SECESSION ; 
oR, 
Despotism axp Democracy at Necessary 
Erzenar, Exteeminatine Wan. 
BY THOMAS SHEPARD GOODWIN, A.M. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 25. 
Sent free to any address on receipt of price. Address 


M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
No. 49 Walker street, New York. 


TS AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Pir os AND —_ ANDTOCLUBS. My Whole- 
for 1864 is now ready. 
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DONT Fal TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE !! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No, 154 Reape sr. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD rw pata JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most ay beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. The weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
meaty y The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that p nervous excit 


Dr, JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee,” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman oi the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, saysof 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: 


‘*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all cergymen, and their 
families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bish | Ames, Bishop 


Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


COFFEE!!! 


cent. 





Beware or CounrerreiTs! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No, 154 Reapg st., New Yorg, 


= there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘Original East India 
Ton etc., put forth by impostors te deceive the un- 


“i 12. potas and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs., 
for X -atiaes arge Consumers, Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson, 
No, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to 
whom a liberal discount will be made, 


TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Bronzer, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Carriage paid to Boston, aes rf TSON, ork. 





Old Colony N Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
A NEW BOOK 
Just Pustisuep, Extirizp 
“THE NATION’S SIN AND PUNISHMENT ;” 
oR, 


Tuz Hanp or Gop Visisia in THE OvERTEROW oF 
LAVERY. 


BY A CHAPLAIN IN THE ARMY, 
Who has been more than thirty years a resident in the 
Slave States. 





Severa! of the chapters are as follows : 


V. The Middle Passage. XI. Rachel’s Lamentation. XII. 
Enslavement of the Mind. XIV. The Marriage 
Altar Thrown Down. XVII. Religious Char- 
acter of the Negro. XVIII. The Colored 

Regiments, etc., etc. 
eee dicated to the Christi 
leted great 
-*. never had been an Abolitio 
horrors of Slavery in 





of America, and 
ood, Written by one 
it, it yet —- the 


t terms, 
other writer has ¢ mployedn ry chapter, “ Rachetls 
Lementation,” shou! by every person in the 
land—male or female, bond or free, white or black—able 


to read, as it presents a feature of Slavery never before 











—_ held ~ to the view of an indignant world, viz. 
the Horrible Infanticide of the System. 4 
12mo, $1 25, cloth bound, and will be mailed free 
to any adress on receipt of the price. Address 
M. LADY, Agent, 
No. 49 Walker st. 
AMERICAN sews COMPANY, 
121 Nassau st., N.Y. 
O SBORN’S 


CELEBRATED PREPARED 
JAVA COFFEE, 
Warranted superior to any in the market. 


Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first 
class Grocers throughout the United States. 
B® A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
44th Annual Course of Lectures in the MEDICAL 
SCHOOL OF MAINE, at Bowdoin College, will commence 
Farevasr 26, and continue weeks. 


Circulars containing 
to the 
ae | GHADBOURIE, 1D. Ser. 





Bruaswick, Me., Dec., 1862. 
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S UNDAY-SCHOOL 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BY 


REY. ALFRED TAYLOR, 





With an Introduction by Prof. John L. Hart, LL.D., of 
Philadelphi The character and unfoldi of the 


Sunday-school are fast becoming an element of national 
history. Toa hopeful extent this Christian organization 
is molding the characters of our children and youth ; and 
its impressions on the minds of the masses are hardly 
less Potential and abiding than the teachings of the 
Pulpit. This volume is both timely and suggestive. It 
is a complete mirror of the Sunday-school, disclosing its 
workings, and giving a graphic insight into the charac- 
teristics of Superintendents, Teachers, Scholars, and 
Sunday-school Orators. Every chapter of the work is as 
keen in the delineation of character as the edge of a 
Sheffield razor. The book will create a stir, and, if its 
suggestions are heeded, a reformation. It is a fitting 
accompaniment to ‘‘Our Sunday-School, and How we 
Conduct it,” by Waldo Abbot, and both works are an 
acquisition to the religious literature of the age. We 
give below a few items of contents the better to give the 
reader of this advertisement a foretaste of the good things 
in store for him : 

THE FIDGETY SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE HEAVY SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE CONSEQUENTIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE SLOVENLY SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE SHALLOW TEACHER. 

THE ARGUMENTATIVE TEACHER. 

THE INEXPERIENCED TEACHER. 

THE DULL TEACHER. 

THE DISAGREEABLE TEACHER. 

THE AMIABLE TEACHER. 

THE REGULARLY LATE TEACHER. 

THE EXCELLENT TEACHER, 

THE MISCHIEVOUS SCHOLAR. 

THE PRECOCIOUS SCHOLAR. 

THE TOO-BIG SCHOLAR. 

THE FIRST-RATE SCHOLAR. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SPEECH-MAKING. 

THE POMPOUS SPEAKER. 

THE LONG-WINDED SPEAKER. 

AT THE CONVENTION. 

THE EMPTY MAN. 

THE DULL SPEAKER. 

THE TALKING SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE STUFFED CHILDREN, 

THE PERIPATETIC BORE. 

THE APOLOGETIC SPEAKER. 

THE UNTIMELY SPEAKER, 

THE RIDICULOUS SPEAKER. 

IN THE PULPIT. 

THE TRULY ELOQUENT SPEAKER, 

‘““AND THE SPEECH PLEASED THE LORD.” 

Price Eighty-five cents. Sent prepaid on receipt of 


price. Three copies sent to any editor who inserts this 
advertisement twice. 


HENRY HOYT, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLISHER, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, 





BOOKS ! BOOKS!! 
AT THE 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 


THE LIBRARY now contains about 66,000 Volumes, 
over FOUR THOUSAND of which have been added with- 
in nine months, representing every department of litera- 
ture, the Sciences, and the Arts, and including special 
importations of English, French, and German books, All 
new works of value are put in the library immediately on 
publication, and in quantities proportioned to the de- 
mend. Members desiring any work not in the library 
will confer a favor by leaving an order for it, as particular 
attention is given to such applications. Open daily, 
Sundays and holidays excepted, from 8 o’clock A.M. 
until 9 o’clock P.M. 

THE READING-ROOM has regularly on file over TWO 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY newspapers and magazines, 
American, English, French, and German. Among them 
are the London Times, the Daily News (London), Le 
Journal des Debats (Paris), Allgemeine Zeitung (Augs_ 
burg), and more than one hundred other foreign journals. 
Daily papers are also received from about twenty different 
centers in this country, besides all the important Ameri- 
can scientific and literary periodicals. The current sub- 
scriptions to these exceed FIFTEEN HUNDRED dollars 
ayear. About one thousand BookS OF REFERENCE are 


et in the Reading-Room for the convenience of mem- 
ers, comprising the best Encyclopedias, the latest 
Gazetteers, Biographical Dictionaries, Lexicons, Bible 
Commentaries, Technical Dictionaries, and Special Cyclo- 
pedias. Open daily from 8 A.M, to 10 P.M. 


THE BRANCH OFFICE 
is located on the corner of Broadway and Twenty-Sixth 
street (Dodworth’s Building) and is intended for the con- 
venience of members residing in that portion of the city. 
Books may be drawn or returned from 8 A.M. until 9 
P.M, In connection with it is a comfortable READING- 


ROOM supplied with the Daily Papers, and the leading 
illustrated papers and popular magazines. Orders left 
here for books from the central library will be executed 
frequently and promptly. 


THE DOWN TOWN OFFICE 
at No. 59 Liberty street, near the Post-Office, is open for 
the delivery and receipt of books from 8 A.M, to 5 P.M. 
Members leaving orders here for books from the Central 


Institution will have them filled with regularity, and as 


promptly as possible. 


CLASSES in French, Spanish, and German are in ¢on- 
stant progress at Clinton Hall, Astor Place, conducted by 
most competent instructors, and at very moderate rates. 
These may be joined at any time. For’ terms and hours lected and arranged from the choicest productions of the 


see the ‘‘ Class Book” at the desk of the Library. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, qneitting to all the pri- | Tendering this an elegant Music-Book, as well as an inval- 
-Room, Up-town Branch | able work on Physical Training. Price $1 75. 

“Room, and Down-town office: To 

tiation Fee and Semi-annual Dues, $1 50. 


vil of the Library, Reading 
Library and : 


Cupaxs—lIni 
To all others, including ladies, $5 a year, in advance, 





, THE ROUND TABLE. 











—— 


-) UST PUBLISHED, 


THE HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS AND 
GYMNASTICS. 
BY J. MADISON WATSON. 


One vol. 8vo, tinted paper, with beautiful Illustrations 
from Original Designs and Music to Accompany 
the Exercises. 
Elegantly printed and bound, $1 75. 

Part First, under the head of ‘‘ Vocal Gymnastics,” 
presents the most thorough, comprehensive, and practical 
Treatise on Respiration, Phonetics, and Elocution extant. 
The examples for illustrations, both in prose and verse, 
are the choicest gems of English and American literature. 
Spirited poems in octosyllabic verse—narrative, descrip- 
tive, and lyric ; national odes and battle pieces are intro- 
duced, with special reference to a combination of Poetic 
Recitation with Calisthenics and Gymnastics, thus render- 
ing this a complete Elocutionary Reader for advanced 
classes in public and private schools, and a splendid 
Manual of Elocution and Oratory for individuals and fam- 
ilies. 

Part Szconp, under the head of Calisthenics, exhibits 
the most extended and varied course of exercises, without 
the aid of apparatus, ever published. It also embraces 
all needful directions, rules, and explanations for instruc- 
tors and students, and all varieties of marking time while 
executing the movements by counting, Phonetics, Recita- 
tions, and Music. Nineteen Pieces of Appropriate Piano- 
Forte Music are introduced in their proper connections, 
affording a sufficient variety, both for Calisthenics and 


to give physical culture its due prominence in primary 
instruction, and afford an inexhaustible supply of pleas- 
ing, healthful, and invigorating games and exercises for 
the parlor and the nursery. 

Parr Turrp, under the head of Gymnastics, presents 
more exercises for Wands, Dumb-Bells, Indian Clubs, and 
Hand-Rings, than all other books. While the single exer- 
cises for each piece of apparatus are sufficiently numerous 
and varied to secure the requisite simultaneous activity of 
the mental and the physical powers, and call into play all 
the muscles of the body, their classification is so perfect 
that, instead of interfering with, they mutually support 
and recommend each other. The more beautiful and 
effective combined exercises are inexhaustible, This isa 
complete gymnastic drill-book, with words of command 
and classes of movements systematically arranged, em- 
bracing all necessary exercises for the lungs, the voice, 
the organs of speech, the joints, the sinews, and the mus- 
cles. It is equally well adapted to schools and families, 
individuals, and classes. The wood-cuts are more numer- 
ous and better executed than those of any corresponding 
work, either gymnastic or military. 

A copy sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 


$1 75 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 130 Grand street (near Broadway), New York. 


66 G=t THE BEST.” 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


G lad to add my testimony in its favor. 
(Pres. Walker, of Harvard.) 
E very scholar knows its value. 
CW. H. Prescott, the historian.) 
‘ly he most complete Dictionary of the Language. 
(Dr. Dick, of Scotland.) 


é kj he best guide of students of our Language. 
{John G. Whittier.) 
e will transmit his name to the latest posterity. 
{Chancellor Kent.) 
E tymological part surpasses anything by earlier labor- 
ers. (George Bancroft.) 


B earing relation to Language the Principia does to 
Philosophy. (Elihu Burritt.) 
E xcels all others in defining Scientific terms. 
(President Hitchcock.) 
S o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
(Horace Mann.) 
si ake it altogether, the surpassing work. 
(Smart, the English orthoepist.] 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER, 


G. & C. MERRIAM 
Springfield, Mass, 


A GYMNASIUM IN EVERY FAM- 


Now Ready, _ 
THE HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS AND 
GYMNASTICS. 

By J. Mapison Watson. 
This is the first work that seizes the Theories of Educa- 
tors and Philanthropists, ‘‘ the forms of things unknown,” 
and ‘‘turns them to shapes,” presenting, in a simple and 
well-defined form, the means of rendering Physical Train- 
ing easy and certain to the rich and the poor, to persons 
of all ages, either individually or in classes. Exercises 
are given, both with and without apparatus, for the lungs, 
the voice, the organs of speech, the joints, the sinews, and 
the muscles. As none of the apparatus is fixed, it insures 
ye duction of a Gy ium in every family. Price 








SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
: UBLISHERS, 
No. 130 Grand street (near Broadway), New York. 


66 SECOND ONLY TO JANE 
EYRE,” 
ELIZA WOODSON: 


Or, THE EARLY DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
WORKERS. 


Unheralded and unannounced, no effort having been 
made to forestall public opinion, this volume comes be- 
fore the reading public to be judged by its merit alone. 
. M. A. L., the well-known and talented editorial 
contributor to the Chicago New Covenant, says of it : 
“We took up this book just as the lamps were lighted, 
and the children were dropping off to sleep in their little 
beds, atid when we laid the volume down the dawn of an- 
other day was looking in at the windows. It had cost us 
the loss of a night’s sleep. 
‘* Since reading ‘ Jane Eyre’ we have read nothing in 
the way of autobiography half so interesting, nothing in 
the way of fiction half so thrilling.” : 
Price $1 25, sent post-paid. 
A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
No. 274 Canal st., New York. 


NEw PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


WATSON’S HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS AND 
GYMNASTICS 

Contains Nineteen Pieces of Piano-Forte Music. 

Those not composed expressly for the work were se- 





Address 





ablest masters by the well-known and eminent musicians 
and composers, G. F. Barstow and H. B. Dopworrs, thus 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Gymnastics. This part of the work will enable teachers | in the City of New York ; be it therefore 


(SORPORATION NOTICE. — THE 


following is published by direction of the Common 
Council, for the information of all whom it may concern. 


D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council, 


Whereas, Designing persons have falsely represented 
to some of the returned volunteer soldiers belonging to 
New York City regiments, and others, that the families 
of such soldiers, residing in this city and county, will be 
entitled to share or participate in the benefits of the 
“Ordinance to provide for a continuance of the aid here- 
tofore granted to the families of volunteer soldiers from 
the City of New York, serving in the Army of the 
Union,” should such soldiers re-enlist in, and be credited 
to, any of the neighboring counties ; and 

Whereas, In consequence of such misrepresentations 
many soldiers belonging heretofore to New York City 
regiments have re-enlisted in other counties, in order to 
receive increased bounties, under the impression that the 
aid afforded heretofore by the authorities of this city will 
be continued to the families of such soldiers; and 
Whereas, Justice, alike to the City of New York and 
the families of its volunteer soldiers, imperatively demands 
that measures should at once be taken to prevent the re- 
petition of such disreputable practices, which tend to 
defeat the objects contemplated by the passage of the 
ordinance in question, viz., encouraging enlistments in 
this city, by providing for the families of volunteers during 
the continuance of the war; and 

Whereas, The wording of the eighth section of the said 
ordinance being ambiguous, advantage is taken of the 
circumstance by such designing persons to induce the 
returned volunteers. and others, to enlist elsewhere than 


Resolved, That section eighth of the ‘‘Ordinarce to 
provide for a continuation of the aid heretofore granted 
to the families of volunteer soldiers from the City of New 
York, serving in the army of the Union,” approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1864, is hereby amended, and shall read as fol- 
lows: 

** Section 8. No order for relief shall be given to any 
person who is not, at the time of making the application, 
a resident of this city, and who was not a resident at the 
date of the enlistment of the soldier on whose behalf the 
application for relief is made. Relief shall only be al- 
lowed to the families of such soldiers as shall enlist in, or 
be credited to, the City and County of New York, and 
shall have been mustered into the service of the United 
States. and are actually doing duty in camp or garrison ; 
excepting that the families of those who are sick or 
wounded, or have been killed, or have died from the 
effects of wounds received or diseases contracted while 
in the service of the Government, shall be entitied to the 
same allowance as if the soldier was in actual service. 
Nor shall relief be allowed to the family of any soldier 
who belongs to the Invalid Corps, unless such soldier is 
counted and allowed on the quota of the City of New 
York, under the procl tion of the President of the 
United States, dated October 17, 1863.” 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Common Council be 
and hereby is authorized and directed to cause the fore- 
going preamble and resolution to be published in the 
principal newspapers published in this city until the 10th 
day of March, 1864, 

arn by the Board of Councilmen, February 11, 





1864, 
Adopted by the Board of Aldermen, February 16, 1864. 
Approved by the Mayor, February 19, 1864. 
D, T, VALENTINE, 
Clerk Common Council. 











(CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


4s 


SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
BY TWO OF THEMSELVES. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND FULL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


One large elegant 12mo. $1 50. 


Of this remarkable Book the sale is very rapid. Its 
readers are its best advertisers. 


The New York Journal! of Commerce says of it : 


‘* A book of rare merit. A most readable and moving 
story of the times of the Reformation, full of beauty and 
interest. It is seldom that we meet a work so suited to 
educated and refined Christian tastes.” 


The Methodist says : 


“fIn this work we seem almost to meet the great men 
of the Reformation face to face, and to be actually present 
in the thrilling scenes in which they participated.” 


The Evangelical Repositor y says : 


“The book has all the fascination of a romance, and 
yet we do not for a moment feel th atwe are beyond real 
life.” 


The Presbyterian Theological Review says: 


“This is a book of extraordinary interest. The story 
from first to last is remarkable for its artlessness and ten- 
derness, and it chains the reader’s attention to the close.” 
Published by 
M. W. DODD, 
No. 506 Broadway, New York. 


(GENERAL McCLELLAN’S 


REPORT 





Is PUBLISHED ENTIRE IN NuMBERS 26 AND 27— 
For February 20th and 27th—of the 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


The Report is reprinted from the official copy, presented 
to Congress, ina form convenient for publication, and ac- 
companied by a full index. The twonumbers, containing 
the supplements with the Report, are for sale by all news- 
dealers, or sent prepaid. on receipt of the price (rortr 
cexts), by W. C. Cuurcn, Proprietor, 192 Broadway, 
New York. 


QTEINW AY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 





Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862, 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 


manufactured. 








ea 


= 





PUBLISHERS, 
No. 130 Grand street (near Broadway), New York. 


[Fes. 27, 1864 
6¢rNHE MOST STRIKING LITER- 
ARY PRODUCT OF THE YEAR.” 
KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. 


— 


HISTORY OF 
CHARLES THE BOLD, 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 





By Joun Foster Krexr. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Muslin, uncut, on white paper- ------- $3 00 per vol. 
Morocco, with Vellum Cloth Sides 
and Gilt Top, on Tinted Laid 
Paper ----------0---------- eee 3 50 ad 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Kirk’s most 
fascinating narrative a place with the great achievements 
of genius in the department he has chosen to fill. His 
advent among historians will be welcomed the world over. 


From the New York Tribune. 
Will unquestionably establish the title of Mr. Kirk to 
an eminent position in the already justly honored school 
of American historians. 


From the Evangelical Quarterly. 
Nothing within the compass of modern literature has been 
published more attractive than the narrative contained in 
the volumes before us. It is one of absorbing interest, The 
author always rises to the measure of his subject, and, 
placing himself in genial sympathy with his characters, 
inspires his readers with something of the same enthu- 
siasm, The style is simple yet rich, the narrative bold 
and striking ; the facts are presented with great discrimi- 
nation and skill. The work is an honor to the accom- 
plished author, who is destined to take a prominent posi- 
tion among our American historians, 
From the New York Times. 
Nothing can be more certain than that Mr. Kirk has 
enriched the literature of America and Europe with a 
work that takes at once its destined stand in our libraries 
and in the estimation of competent judges and the public. 
* * * His success places the author in a proud 
position. With the exception of a few spots illuminated 
by the genius of Prescott and Motley, the modern history 
of Continental Europe for the two centuries previous to 
the French Revolution is almost a blank to the American 
reader, and needs for its illustration the qualities that 
Mr. Kirk so largely possesses. 
From the Christian Examiner, 
Mr. Kirk has been very fortunate in the choice of a 
subject for his first great historical work, and if the con- 
cluding volume shall be executed with the same ample 
learning, the same thorough mastery of his subject, and 
the same fidelity of purpose which are exhibited in the 
volumes now published, few persons will question his 
right to a place among the best of our living historians. 
* * * The style in the narrative portions of his work 
is flowing, animated, and picturesque, and everywhere it 
is clear, vigorous, and flexible. His materials are singu- 
larly rich and abundant, and have been drawn from every 
source which could throw light on his subject, * * * 
For the appearance of the concluding volume we shall 
look with great interest, . 
From the United States Service Magazine, 
In the choice of a subject Mr. Kirk has been singularly 
happy. It is at once extremely picturesque and very 
philosophical. It not only offers us the vivid portraitures 
of Paris, Brussels, Liege, Ghent, Dinant, and other splen- 
did cities of that day, the brilliant tournaments which 
yet gilded the lingering decline of chivalry, the banquets 
of choicest fancy and rarest taste, the dresses, jewels, 
and orders like that of the Golden Fleece, but it also 
shows us the last efforts of the feudal system to resist the 
vigorous progress of monarchy, * * Mr, Kirk’s 
research is exhaustive ; his style is excellent ; and the 
house of Lippincott has done the fullest justice to his 
meritsfby their beautiful getting up of so admirable a work, 
From the London Reader. 
* * * Replete with details of the highest interest, 
drawn from sources very little known to English readers. 
* * * Mr. Kirk proceeds to describe in an admirable 
style, unsurpassed in the best pages of Prescott, how all 
these bright prospects fell to the ground and were de- 
feated by the intrigues of Louis XI. and the weakness of 
the Emperor Frederic. * * * We impatiently await 
the third, which must contain matter of even deeper in- 
terest than the foregoing volumes. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The most striking literary product of the year, and one 
that will be a standard while English speech endures, is 
Mr. Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold. In delineation 
of character it is admirable ; in research thorough, exhaus- 
tive, systematic ; in style charming without profuse orna- 
ment, logical and precise without being dry. * * * 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Kirk enters on his work with enthusiasm, and 
carries it through not only with fidelity, but with an 
interest which secures the interest of his readers. He 
hasan immense mass of materials almost wholly unknown 
even to our scholars. He seems to have used them with 
diligence and to have digested them with care. This, 
however, in itself, is scarcely enough to make his book 
valuable. A book must be legible as well as careful, and 
his book is legible. It enters with a real philosophy into 
the narrative ; it attempts, with great success, to illustrate 
the undercurrent of the story. We feel as we read that 
— understand the thing better than those who acted 

n it. 
From the Press, 

The history is lucid and eloquent, and a fine philoso- 
phical vein runs through it. There is a great array of 
authorities in the notes, and its author will take his stand 
at once among the great writers of his land and time. 

From the Congregationalist. 

We have not space to attempt any estimate in detail of 
the value of these two volumes—to be followed by a third 
in course of preparation—further than to say that, so far 
as Our hasty readings authorize judgment, we are pre- 
pared to welcome Mr. Kirk toa seat among the acknow- 
weet masters of the historic pen, and his work to a niche 
beside the golden books of his immediate mentor and 
model (Mr. ttl. 

From the Boston Transcript. 
This work will more than answer the highly raised 
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